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A MEMBER OF PARLIAMENT 


UPON THE 


MEETING OF PARLIAMENT, 
Sc. Sc. Se. ; 


— — 
DEAR StR, 


HEN you engaged me ſo anxiouſly to put 
into writing the heads of thoſe converſations | 
Which I had the pleaſure to hold with you, during 

your ſtay at ——, I eafily judged that you were 
deſirous of learning, whether the impreſſion they 
made upon you would be common to other perſons, 
who could not be biafſed or miſled by that kind and 
habitual partiality you bear me; when 1 promiſed, 
therefore, to comply with your wiſhes, it was with 
the ſecret intention of ſubmitting my opinions, not 
only to ſuch of your private, friends as you might 
think proper to conſult upon them, but to the Public, 
which is not, and which has no cauſe to be, inclined 
to think too favou;ably, in general, of political per- 
ſons and of political preteaſions, 


„ | In 
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In fact, Sir, it is but a common juſtice to you, that 


the ſentiments which, I confefs, I have uniformly 


endeavoured to inſtil into your mind, and the argu- 
ments by which I have enforced them, ſhould be 


| ſubmitted to an unprejudiced and a diſintereſted tri- 


bunal; and it is at leaſt a great fatisfaction to myſelf 


to be able to appeal for its deciſion, and to ſubmit 


to its judgment, whether I have warped your opi- 


nions by your affections, and made our friendſhip an 


inſtrument, inſtead of a motive, for perſuading you. 


Lou know I am not of the opinion of Tully, that to 
perfect friendſhip it is neceſſary to hold the ſame po- 


litical opinions ; and, certainly, I think it much leſs 
ſo at London than it might have been at Rome (to 


draw the compariſon between his times and our own) 


becauſe there was then no queſtion of dividing, and ba- 
lancing, and tempering the powers and attributes of 
Government; and there could exiſt no parties, but this 


of the republic, and that of the uſurpers ; it was not 


party, but civil war ; it was not oppoſition, but enmity 
and defiance: To range upon the ſame fide, therefore, 
in diſputes like theſe, was undoubtedly neceſſary to 


the enjoyment, whether it was ſo or not to the exiſt- 


ence of friendſhip. But in our complex and miti- 
gated government, the ſhades of opinion that form 
diviſions and parties are ſo faint, and frequently ſo 
metaphyſical, that they are not perceived in the com- | 
merce of private life, and can neither obſcure nor 


Sa thoſe faſtidious and affected ſes, into 
which 
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which intereſt and vanity, rather than either diſcord 
or principle, have ſplit and diſtributed fociety, 


Whether or not, however, this opinion of Cicero 
be juſt, which I doubt; and be applicable, which 1 
deny: I ſpeak from my own feelings, which are not 
unknown to you, when I ſay that, his “ idem ſentire 
de republicd, is an apothegm, which has had more 
ſucceſs in the world than it ought to have had, though 
not more than it might have been eaſy to foreſee it 
would obtain, ſince it is addreſſed more to the paſ- 
fions and the ſpleen, than to the virtue or the reaſon 
of mankind; and has too often furniſhed an inge- 
nious, and at laſt a ready and a vulgar excuſe for 
the violation of private ties, obligation, and grati- 
tude, under that n but falſe pretext of ee = 
** 


Friendſhip appears to me to be founded entirely 
vpon moral relations; and no difference in political, or 
even in religious opinions, could, I think, have the 
power to impair it, unleſs it were already ſhaken or 
decayed in its real foundations. How narrow muſt 
be the ſoul of him who can forgive no difference ?— 
How baſe the ſpirit that can ſupport no contradic- 
tion? Neither can I admit, excepting as a form of 
civility, the ſorrow it is uſual to expreſs, when we 
differ in opinion from any one. Sine verborum con- 
b tumelid, ſays Tully to one of his friends, “4 le 
„ difſentire paſſum, ſine animi ſummo dolore non poſſum.”. 
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The only effect I can perceive in my own mind, 


however, to reſult from the contraction of my friends 


is, to make me more doubtful and diffident of my 


own convictions; it obliges me to analyze my argu- 
ment, to conſider, and enquire, and combine anew 
my reaſons, inferences, and deductions. But all this 
I can do, I confeſs, without experiencing the mi- 
nuteſt ſenſation of ſorrow ; or even, what I ſuſpect 
to be a more common feeling, of humiliation, For 
upon what fide of a controverſy is it poſſible to range 
ourſelves, where we ſhall not be oppoſed by an im- 


menſe authority of opinion? Contradiction therefore, 
with the permiſſion of Cicero, ought to make us un- 
Certain, but not unhappy ; to leave us doubtful, but 


neither mortified nor angry. The oppoſition of ſen- 
timent in thoſe I moſt love and eſteem, is but an in- 
ducement with me to examine the ſubject of our diſ- 
cuſſion with increaſed accuracy and attention: At 
the ſame time, I acknowledge the ſtrong impulſe I 
feel to convince thoſe whom I love and eſteem of 


Particular truths, which ought to influence their hap- 
_ Pineſs or their actions: and that I fee] every motive 


to perſuade them, which friendſhip, or perhaps va- 
nity, can ſuggeſt to me. Still, if I fail, I am con- 
rented with the effort J have made, and am fatisfied 
that a difference of ideas is not an alienation of our 
hearts. Had I lived at the beginning of the laſt 
century, when Hampden and Falkland divided the 
admiration of the age, and had I enjoyed the ho- 


nourable fortune to be the friend of either, I am ſure 


I had 
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J had not ceaſed to be fo for the part that either ated 
upon the theatre of the civil war. Who that feels but 
a ſpark of virtue in his breaſt, would have quarrelled 
with More for his religion, with Sidney or Blake for 
their politics? Philoſophy and party, believe me, 
can divide none but little minds. I think ſometimes; 
however, that more has been attached to the opinion 
I am ſpeaking of, than can fairly be inferred from it, 
at leaſt if the author of it meant all that is imputed, 
he has worded it with a more than diplomatic chi- 
canery : and if he had been categorized upon his 
propoſition, he would probably have been driven to 
defend himſelf by a piece of catuiſtry analogous 
to what we have heard applauded in a modern Se- 
nate, and to have told his opponent, that he meant 
it as a miniſter, but not as a man. With this di- 
flinguo, I believe we mult ſuffer the axiom to paſs; 
to which, in effect, no man is ſo indifferent as my- 
ſelf; for whether it be owing to the particular bias 
of my own mind, ſo totally averſe to all party and 
to all partizans, or to the conviction I entertain, the 
reſult of the little knowledge I have of hiſtory, and 
of the few obſervations I have made upon mankind, 
I think party incompatible with all friendſhip, all 
truth, all ſincerity, all honour whatſoever. 


In the title-page, you have found me confefling 
myſelf the author of two indolent pamphlets, which 
have occaſioned ſome diſcourſe in the world, and 
more than once been the ſubje& of diſcuſſion be- 

| | B 3 _ tween. 
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tween ourſelves. The ſame motives which decided 
me to with- hold my name from thoſe papers, namely, 
the hurry and inaccuracy with which they were writ- 
ten, will induce me more forcibly to ſuppreſs it 
upon the preſent occaſion ; and I have ſtill ſtronger 
reaſons, conſidering the actual circumſtances of 
the times, to keep my ſecret; for I do not pretend, 
nor flatter myielf, ** principibus placuiſſe viris.—I 
- write for you only ; though I am content to be read 
by thoſe who, I think, it is but juſt ſhould deter- 
mine between us; and it 1s rather a whimſical, but a 
real and unaffected coincidence, which makes me 
acknowledge eee and conceal myſelf from 
all the world beſides; though I know not whether it be 
merely my habitual and incorrigible indolence, or 
whether I may flatter myſelf that it 1s a rooted, and 
conſtant contempt of that baſtard child of Fame, fo 
properly called Po; ularity—Popularity, which mocks 
or deceives the preſent age, and ſets poſterity at de- 
fiance. But, beſides the neceſſity my confeſſion 
ſpares me, of recapitulating the argu:nents contained 
in thoſe inſignificant pages, I have another induce- 
ment to make it, in the pleaſure I feel in bringing 
back to your recollection the converſations we have 
held together reſpecting them, by which you will be 
able to call to mind, how very little confident IJ have 
ever been in the truth or exactneſs, or anxious in 
the defence of my own judgment, when placed in 
oppoſition to yours, or even to that of perſons for 
whom I could not feel all the ſame prepoſſeſſion and 
| deference. 
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deference. I ſhall indulge my vanity at the ſame 
time, in making ſome of thoſe points known to the 
Public, in which the concurrence of your ſenti- 
ments has ſtamped a value upon my own ! 


A principal point of agreement, as I remember, 
was the neceſſity I had argued and enforced, of 
forming a national party upon a national principle, 
if we expected either to have any reform in the filth 
and corruption of our Government, or any ſecurity 
for what is left of independence and liberty; at leaft 
if we would avoid obtaining theſe ends by means fatal 
to the very being of Parliaments, and to the Conſtitu- 
tion itſelf, by remedies which I have deſcribed to be 
more dangerous, more deſtructive, than any diſeaſe. 


Still you conſidered the unknown author of that 
opinion as ſanguine, and viſionary in the extreme, 
and thought it impoſſible that his ſtandard could be 
reared in face Romuli, in the dregs and lees, the 
ſink and kennel of Alfred ; or that there could be 
found a ſufficient number of men, pure and uncon- 
taminated enough to deſire to repair it. Of the per- 
ſon too, who was openly invited to preſide over ſuch 
a party, you ſeemed to imagine it particularly unrea- 
ſonable to form any favourable expectations; and 
you aſſerted, that his very appearance in the midſt 
of it would prevent it from being joined by ſuch as 
would look, no doubt, for a leſs ſuſpicious and a leſs 
violent leader. 
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Anothet obſervation of yours I take the liberty of 
reciting, becauſe I am convinced of its juſtice and 


its force, and have determined to act in conformity 


with it. The laſt of theſe pamphlets, after preſſing 
the Gentleman to whom they are addrefled to reform 
his party, or rather to form a new one, upon the 
principles of which J have been ſpeaking, ſeems to 
promiſe to point out the means, by which a reform 
might be accelerated, and the meaſures which it 
would be expedient to purſue in order to obtain it, 
according to the exiſting plan and known hiftory of 
our conſtitution. Here you ſaid, There is great 


„ danger of your politician turning projector, and 


40 ſtill greater of his cauſing his project to miſcarry, 
« by a premature developement and diſcloſure of 


e the whole of it. It will be rejected by many, be- 


* cauſe it is reform; by many, becauſe it is not re- 
% ootution ; and he ought to foreſee, that it will 
« pleaſe none perfectly, but himſelf, and a few of his 
« partizans.” —W hatever, my dear Sir, may be my 
conviction, with regard to the whole of this opinion 
of yours, it is perfe& with regard to the propriety of 
with- holding any plan, or project, if that fanciful 
term become it more, till there ſhall appear a bet- 
ter diſpoſition to be honeſt upon one fide, and to be 
temperate upon the other; till there ſhall ariſe a ſenſe 
of the ſhame and diſhonour of with-holding every 
thing from the people in thoſe who owe every thing 
to the people; and in thoſe whoſe policy it is to de- 


mand every thing for the people, a ſenſe of the peril | 


2 and 
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and the miſchief of obtaining too much, or of ob- 
taining any thing by means of the people; till thoſe 
Who have power ſhall perceive the danger of deny- 
ing every thing; and thoſe who have popularity, the 
wickedneſs of graſping and ſeizing every thing; in 
ſhort, till there ſhall ariſe a calmer and a wiſer ſpirit, 
a ſpirit of juſtice on the one hand, and of moderation 
on the other, a deſire to grant what will otherwiſe 
be exacted, and a diſpoſition to accept in peace and 
tranquillity, what will elſe be the fruit of much un- 
happineſs and of many crimes. 


I find myſelf under a neceſſity, from the confeſſion 
I have made to you, to vindicate myſelf in another 
point, which would, indeed, have been ſuperfluous 
with regard to yourſelf, but which becomes neceſſary 
from reſpe& to the Public, who will naturally lay 
the ſins of the letter writer to Mr. Fox upon the au- 
thor of theſe . pages, and regard them with the ſame 
ſuſpicion which has unfortunately fallen upon the 
former. Thoſe gentlemen who have been pleaſed to 
criticiſe thoſe humble performances, in a manner in- 
finitely more favourable than, I doubt, they have 
any pretenſions to deſerve, have alſo been pleaſed to 
inſinuate a cenſure, which J know it was impoſſible 
they could have deſerved. I have the vanity to think, 
Sir, that not only yourſelf, but the whole number 
of thoſe who are acquainted with their author, if he 
had ayowed himſelf, would have ariſen in refutation 


of 
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e 
of that oblique, but unjuſt accuſation; and that thoſe 
who made it, if they could have gueſſed or ſuſpected 
to whom they applied it, would have felt, that no 


compliment, no flattery to the language and compo- 
fition of his pamphlets, could balance the imputa- 


tion they have conveyed againſt the principle and 


the purity of the motive with which they were writ- 
ten. 


It has been alledged, that there is an evident va- 
riance between the firſt letter and the ſecond; that 


the firſt, pour trancher le mot, is a miniſterial pam- | 


phlet; and that the ſecond evidently betrays a miſ- 
truſt, or a diſlike of the Adminiſtration. I ſhall not 
treſpaſs very long upon your patience in preferring 
my defence; but to this charge it is neceſſary that I 


ſhould add the inuendo of my accuſers; they ſay, 


that as no Public Event has happened between the 


publication of theſe two letters, which could be the 


cauſe of ſuch a change in opinion, they are afraid 
the virtue of the writer is not of the pureſt kind. 


Now, my dear Sir, I affert, in direct contradiction 
to theſe gentlemen, that the firſt letter was not a mi- 


niſterial pamphlet; and that if it had been, a public 


event had taken place before the writing of the ſe- 
ſecond, which could have been, and which ought 
to have been the cauſe of what they call an evident 
variation; and the dates of theſe two letters are 

themſelves 
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themſelves the proof it. The firſt, written in Ja- 
nuary, was compoſed under the ſenſe of the imme- 
diate dangers of the country ; and I hope I ſhall not 
be ſuſpected of too much vanity, if I venture to 
place it by the State Ballad of Mr. Boſwell, and call 
it a national pamphlet: in fact, it was one, if ever 
there was one written or -publiſhed in any country 

under heaven. Threatened with inſurrection and re- 
polution at home, with the invaſion of our allies, 
and with war, both foreign and domeſtic, the weak 
and paralytic hand of Government had need of every 
ſuccour, every prop, every ſupport. The people ſtood 
aghaſt and terrified, uncertain: between the: known and 
unknown dangers. that threatened it. It was neceſſary 
to ſtrengthen the Adminiſtration, no matter how, 
or of whom it were compoſed ; it was neceſſary to 
induce the nation, diſtracted and perplexed with the 
impudence and ſophiſtry of our parties, to confront 
its enemies, and to undertake the war with reſolution 
and with unanimity. In this ſpirit was the firſt letter 
compoſed ; with what ſucceſs, it is not for me to de- 
termine. But were theſe gentlemen at liberty to 
| infer, that the author was a partizan of Miniſters, 
becauſe he preſſed the declaration of the war, which 
has ſince been carried into effect; or that he was in 
concert with Government, becauſe he reſented the 
baſe and malignant artifices of France, and dreaded 
the deſtruction of our admirable Conſtitution at 
home? Were they at liberty to ſuppoſe, that hs ap- 
proved of all their meaſures, becauſe he endeayoured 


o 
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to encourage and confirm them in one, which the ho- 
nour, the intereſt, and the ſafety of the country de- 
manded at their hands? Becauſe he expoſed the trea- 
chery of the concealed and the public enemy, and en- 
deavoured to with- hold the moſt formidable of their 
adverſaries from lending hope or authority to the 
anarchy which threatened our eſtabliſhments ?—It is 
doubtleſs become neceſſary for me to proteſt againſt 
concluſions and inferences like theſe ;—for me, who 
ſee no ſafety for Europe but in the ſucceſs - of our 
arms; nor for our own liberty and Conſtitution, but 
in the diſmiſſion, and puniſhment of Miniſters, as 
ſoon as we ſhall have leſs to dread from their ſuc- 
ceſſors than from:themſelves........ I know theſe ſenti - 
ments will pleaſe no party. Thoſe who try to make 
a common cauſe between the war and corruption, 
will not think themſelves obliged to him who defends 
the war, but makes war againſt corruption; nor be 
inclined to pardon the enemy of the Court, in favour 
of the defender of the Conſtitution. The cauſe of 
Europe, and the principles of civil ſociety, will not 
weigh with them againſt the cobwebs of the drawing- 
room; believe me, the fears they entertain for their 
country are not quite equal to their fears for their 
falaries.—If theſe . perſons will acknowledge no obli- 
gation for the little ſupport he might have lent to 
the Miniſter, ſtill leſs will the Oppoſition, or the 
Clubbiſts, be inclined to regard, with any partiality 
or favour, a writer, whole virtue, let it be of what 
kind it will, is certainly not of their kind, but deteſts 

their 
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their crimes and violence, and deprecates their mad- 
neſs and deſpair, with ſo much appearance, at leaſt, 
of horror and anti pathy, that it has been miſtaken 
for friendſhip or complicity with the Court! Yet, 
Sir, I take my conſcience to witneſs, that, though 
I have had no party to ſerve, no intereſt to promote, 
no ambition to flatter, I haye not written 1n an idle, 
or an unconnected cauſe;—T have written to the 
wile and moderate of every deſcription ; and I have 
called on thoſe who yet are ſullied by no crime nor 
baſeneſs, who are allied to no proſtituted cauſe, and 
entangied with no dark and intricate engagements, 
who have no deſire, no intereſt, but the welfare and 
ſalvation of their country, who are neither corrup- 
tion's ſlaves, nor ambition's dupes ; I have called on 
theſe, and I think I have not called in vain ; but I 
will call again and again, if I have health and life, 
till my voice is heard, and till the ſpirit of the coun- 
try is awake, till public contempt and reſentment 
brand the profligate factions that rend the State, and 
prey upon the commonweal ; till not my voice, but 
the voice of the people ſhall be heard, and it be un- 
ſafe to be wicked; and dangerous, as well as baſe, to 
be publicly unpriacipled and corrupt, Behold then 
the party to which your friend is attached, to which 
he will for ever belong ; and do not think that it is 
a creature of his fancy, a chimera of his brain ; be- 
lieve me, it exiſts. The ſtatue is yet indeed within 
the block, but as it is formed it lives; the Prome- 
thean torch has been held to it in the brute rock; 

the 
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the chiſſel gives it ſhape and animation at the ſame 
ſtroke; it aſſiſts itſelf the plaſtic hand that ſeems to 
create it, and throws off with the firſt effort and curio- 
fity of exiſtence the cumbrous cruſt that conceals its 
fymmetry and proportion. In the mean time | 


Que puis: je faire de mieux que d'aider de toutes 
mes forces a rẽpandre, cette verite qui prepare les voies ? 
On commence par la mal recevoir, peu- A- peu les 
eſprits s' accoutument, Popinion publique ſe forme, 
& enfin l'on appercoit @ execution, des principes, 
qu'on avait d'abord rraites de folles chimere:—dans 
preſque tous les ordres des prejuges, fi des ecrivains 
n'avoient conſenti à paſſer pour des fous, le monde 
en ſeroit aujourd'hui moins ſage. 


But however viſionary or chimerical I may appear 
to be in entertaining theſe ideas, the very pamphlet 
in queſtion is a proof that I cannot heſitate to lend 
my little aid and aſſiſtance as often as the country is 
in danger—Her peril will always animate my pa- 
triotiſm; indifferent to men, and almoſt to meaſures, 
when her ſafety or her honour are expoſed, I think 1 
fhall never be aſhamed nor afraid to appear amongſt 


the foremoſt of her defenders, let them belong to 


what party they will, or be — by what name 


* think proper. 
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And now let me aſk, not only of you, my dear Sir, 
but of the enlightened and honeſt of every party in 
the kingdom, whether the month of January, 1793. 
when Dumourier had already turned his face towards 
Holland, when the decrees cf che National Conven- 
tion had already taken rebellion under the protection 
of the victorious armies of France; when London 
was deformed and horrible with foreign faces; and 
the murderers of Paris and Avignon ſtalked fearleſs 
through our ſtreets; when anarchy and revolution 
reſounded from every ale-houſe bench; when ran- 
cour and diſcontent ſcowled from the brows of in- 
duſtry; when the whole kingdom heaved with 
convulſive throes, and the great fabric of our State 
trembled upon its baſis ; I ſay, let me aſk, if that 
had been a time to enquire, whether the Miniſter 
had arrived by wholeſome means at. the ſeat of Go- 
vernment, or had preſided there with wiſdom or juſ- 
tice? Whether it were honeſt to have triumphed 
over and diſhonoured Parliaments, to have broken 
his word with the people, to have doubled the cor- 
rupt and deſtructive influence of the Crown, to have 
played, and trimmed, and ſpeculated with public 
Juſtice, and polluted with the artifice and fraud of a 
politician, the ſolemn, ſacred act of a national im- 
peachment + ? Whether it had been a time to diſcuſs 
the 


* While the impeachment is pending (if it laſts for another 
feven years) I ſhall give no opinion that can affe& the accuſed. 
As it concerns the nation and the Houſe of Commons in particu- 

lar 
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the juſtice of che plunder of India, the wiſdom of 
being cheated by Spain, or the glory of being brow- 


| beaten by Ruſſia? 


I know 


lar, it is intereſting and neceſſary to conſider it; and I think there 
is no time to be loſt ; ſuppoſing too that any arguments of mine 
could have weight with the Public, it is incumbent upon me not 
to with-hold them. I ſhall certainly not ſay at preſent whether I 
think Mr. Haſtings is innocent or guilty. It is ſufficient for me 
that he is either one or the other, and that Mr. Pitt, as well as 


myſelf, muſt believe him to be either the one or the other. Now, 


if he thought Mr. Haſtings guilty, under the articles preferred 
againſt him, and that it was incumbent upon the honour and juſ- 
tice of the Houſe of Commons, to preſent them at the bar of the 
Houſe of Lords, it was his duty to have carried them up with all 
the dignity, and all the authority and all the unanimity of the Houſe; 
and inſtead of confiding the impeachment to the conduct of the Op- 
poſition, a weak party, whom he loſt no opportunity to mortify and 
diſcredit, to have aſſumed a principal character himſelf, and ta 
have named others amongſt the King's ſervants to ſuſtain the parts 
it became them to act upon this important ſtage ; it was his duty 
to have eſtabliſhed the facts, to have proved the guilt, to have preſ- 
fed the conviction, and to have demanded the puniſhment. There 
prevails a ſhrewd ſuſpicion in the country, that if amongſt the 
Managers of this proſecution there had appeared either Miniſters 
or Crown-Lawyers, or any of the friends of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the iſſue, whatever it might have been, would have 
been decided ſome few years paſt, and all thoſe complaints againſt 
the indolence, neglect, and faſtidiouſneſs of the Houſe of Peers, 
had either never been born, or had been ſtifled as ſoon as they be- 
gan to cry out. But if Mr. Haſtings had been, in the opinion of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, a faithful and meritorious ſer- 
vant of the Public, I think it was his duty to have defended him 
againſt the ſpleen, malevolence, and envy of thoſe who were not 
only the enemies of Mr, Haſtings, but his own; and I think it was 
VV | | ſo, 
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I know what you will anſwer, and what will be an- 
ſwered by all to whom I have appealed ; but ſurely 
thoſe who are diſpoſed to judge, or to ſpeak ſo fa- 
vourably of me, where I have at beſt but very queſ- 
tionable and imperte& pretenfions, might have recol- 
lected, that it had been one of my chief objections to 
Mr. Fox, that the conduct of the minority had been 
ſo abſurd, ſo corrupt and unpopular, that it was not 
able to reſiſt even the moſt deſpotic and violent acts 
of the adminiſtration; that its voice could not be 
heard, without contempt, ridicule, and ſuſpicion; 


ſo plain a duiy, that I know not whether to attribute it to cunning, 
to cowardice, or tc jealouſy, that he ſhould have ſhrunk from it. 
This point is, however, collateral to the queſtion ; which ſtands 
fimply thus; Did he think Mr. Haſtings innocent, why ſuffer 
him to be proſecuted? Did he think him guilty; why not cauſe 
him to be proſecuted with all the weight aud aſſiſtance of his own 
friends, the crown lawyers, and all the authority of the Houſe ? Mefl, 
- Burgeſs and Roſe, or Roſe and Burgeſs, for I know not your 
_ etiquette of precedency, I am told you dabble in politics. What 
ſay you? Is Haſtings guilty? Who diſappoints the juſtice of the 
kingdom? Who defrauds the national proceſs of half it dignity ? 
Who prolongs the wrongs of India, and all the crimes, and all the 
ſhame of England ?—Is Haſtings innocent? Who abandons a vir- 
tuous miniſter to the malice of a party? Who delivers a hero to 
ſeven years of legal perſecution ? Speak out, gentlemen ; but ſpeak 
with diſcretion. Be ſure you do not tell the people of this country, 
that the impeachment was connived at, rather than adopted, by mini- 
ſters, for the purpoſe of diverting their attention from the Reform; 
or that of diguſting them with parliaments altogether. Remem- 
ber, that unaccountably as Gil Blas came to be ſecretary to the 
prime miniſter, he got, to the full as unexpeRedly, into the Tower of 
Segovia, Therefore, know your ground, and ſpeak from authority. 
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and that it was unable to procure the leaſt redreſs, or 
to reſiſt the greateſt oppreſſion. 


| The ſecond letter was written, as the date proves, 
after the expulſion of Dumourier from Holland; 
after the emancipation of Brabant and Flanders; af- 
ter all the defeats, and the final deſertion of this fan- 
taſtical general, whom M. Mallet du Pan compares 
to Tamerlane the Great. The battles of the Prince 
of Saxe Cobourg, upon the Maeſe and Roer, the re- 
capture of Breda and Gertrudenberg, and the invaſion 
of France, by the victorious armies, might have been 
con ſidered, all together, 1 ſhould have thought, as a 
public event of ſufficient importance not to have been 
overlooked by the gentlemen who are ſo c/air-voyans, 
ſo ready to ſee into private motives. 


By theſe ſucceſſes, Sir, in my humble opinion, the 
whole ſtate of affairs was not only changed, bur 1n- 
verted. | 

Tnachias jam venit ad urbes 
Dardanus et verfis lugebat Græcia fatis. 

France, repreſſed within her own frontier, diſpi- 
rited and enfeebled, by treachery and defeat, could 
no longer afford any cauſe or pretext for imme- 
diate apprehenſion; and we had leiſure to turn our 

eyes homewards, and to conſider our own domeſtic 
ſituation, which had become ſo peculiarly intereſting 
and myſterious, by the craft and fraud of one party, 
and the violence and depravity of another ; where 


opinion 


1 


opinion had been ſo artfully ſhocked and con- 
founded, and paſſions ſo wickedly enflamed and ex- 
aſperated, that we preſented a ſpectacle of madneſs 
and deſperation, of which there is no parallel in the 
worſt periods of our hiſtory. The cauſe of liberty 
had been coupled with the cauſe of France; and the 
cauſe of corruption confounded with that of Europe 
and of civil ſociety : The perpetuity of abuſes, the 
venality of parliaments, the intolerable influence of 
the court, appeared to be defended by the gre- 
nadiers of Bohemia; while there were men who 
looked for reform, and the return of liberty and vir- 
tue, from the ſucceſſes of ſuch monſters as Cuſtine or 
Santerre! The conſtitution ſeemed forgot in the 
ſquabble; and the policy of the court, aſſiſted by the 
violence of the reformers, had ſplit the nation into 
two factions, in one of which tyranny was the watch- 
word, and regicide in the other 


I have more in petto to ſay upon this ſubject; at 
preſent I ſhall confine myſelf to aſk you, whether it 
were not become, at this conjuncture, as neceflary to 
watch and ſuſpect the conduct of miniſters, as it had 
ever been to ſupport and invigorate their meaſures, 


during the dark and dangerous period which pre- 
ceded ? 


1 ſhall now, my dear Sir, enter at once into my 
ſubject ; in medias res; and I take this opportunity to 
do ſo, becauſe it will ſeem to be a direct conſequence 
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deriving from the depraved and ſcandalous ſtate of 
parties in this kingdom, that we ſhould either look 
for one of a purer, honeſter, and more popular de- 
ſcription, to carry our complaints where they muſt 
be heard, and to procure us that redreſs which muſt 
be granted; if we would not expoſe our whole ſyſtem 


to the violence of thoſe, who having right in the be- 


ginning, will, of neceſſity, become guilty before they 
leave off. Thoſe who teach the people to demand 
for themſelves, will colour their own ambition with 


the injuſtice and tyranny of thoſe who will comply 


with no other requiſitions. Both ſides, in my opi- 


nion, are criminal; but there is one, which is not 


only unjuſt, but abſurd. 


For you, my dear Sir, and a few independent 
country gentlemen like yourſelf, I am ſure you will 
forgive the good faith and fimplicity with which I 


tpeak it; for you, and a few good men like yourſelf, 


to imagine you can direct, or that you can moderate 
between theſe diſcordant parties; that you can recon- 
cile their jarring intereſts, or temper their unprinci— 
pled and infatiable ambition, is a thought more vain 


and more viſionary, than what you have objected to the 


letter-writer, It may be difficult to form a pure 
party, but to attempt to reform, or to reſtrain parties, 
inured and diſciplined in corruption, or to regulate 


the exceſſes of men who have learned not to bluſh, 


and have left off to feel; who know no paſſion but 
the luſt of power; and are excited only by envy and 
. | competition : 


1 


competition: to pretend to awe, or to govern thoſe, 
whom ſucceſs makes bold, and power hardens; or 
thoſe who are become callous or deſperate, by diſ- 
appointment and mortification: I ſay, for you to 
imagine you poſſeſs this power, is little ſhort of the 
madneſs of him who ſhould believe he poſſeſſed the 
ring of Solomon, or the lamp of Aladdin. 


When you aſk me, therefore, whether it be not 
neceſſary for an independent member of parliament, 
who would be of ſervice to his country, to give his 
confidence to one party or the other, in the Houſe 
of Commons; I anſwer you, that it is impoſſib/e; and 
that it is ſo far from being neceflary, that in the 
actual ſituation of parties, the utmoſt that you could 
hope for would be, by ſtrengthening ſometimes the 
one, and ſometimes the other, to preſerve a ſpecies of 
equilibrium between both, and prevent either from 
being able to accompliſh the complete overthrow of 
the Conſtitution. You will be obliged to imitate Me, 
whom you have blamed, and many others who have 
not confeſſed their ſituation ; and to lend your ſup- 
port without your confidence, as I have done, and 
muſt continue to do, ſo long as the preſent vicious 
and diſgraceful ſyſtem ſhall prevail in our declining 
empire. Yes, I have written the word, and J will 
not recall it. A declining empire, diſeaſed and pu- 
trid at the heart; conſuming and exhauſting the 
ſprings of life in diſtant and violent exertions; bar- 
tering liberty for conqueſt, and health for ornament; 
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dreſſing itſelf out like a diſtempered whore, in paint, 
and patches, and finery, while all within is ſores, and 
rags, and rottenneſs, and filth, and corruption, and 
decay. | 


In adviſing you to withold your confidence from 
either party, I do not counſel you to act an indolent 
or a negative, no nor a neutral part; neither is it my 
deſire, that you ſhould act in a conſtant and uniform 
oppoſition to whichever fide might appear likely 
to gain any momentary ſuperiority in the competi- 
tion. The Oppoſition, by denying the juſtice, the 
principle, and the neceſſity of the war; and by the 
indecent and violent means with which it has oppoled 
it; by the favour it has publiſhed towards the cauſe 
of France; and the malignant pleaſure, but ill con- 
cealed, with which it has regarded our own errors 
and diſgraces; has planted a ſtrong and irremoveable 


barrier between itſelf and the object of its ambition. 


Whatever its partizans can now ſay, will be heard 
with diſtruſt and ſuſpicion; their juſteſt reclama- 
tions will fall pointleſs upon the ground ; their known 
malevolence will diſarm every accuſation ; their avow- 
ed diſaffection to the cauſe, will be a ſtrong chal- 
lenge againſt their cleareſt proof and the injuſteſt con- 


dcluſion. You will find, and I am not afraid to pre- 


dict it, that the abſurd and fatal ill conduct and miſ- 
carriages of the war, which will come ſo naturally be- 
fore Parliament, will produce no real effect, no perfect 
conviction there of the indolence and incapacity of 


Miniſters. 
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Miniſters. Vou will find, that the inactivity of our 
fleets, ſo unaccountable, or fo criminal, will not procure 
even the ſlight and illuſory atonement of dilplacing 
one admiral, or one miniſter ; that the 1gnorance and 
want of foreſight, which has attended our moſt ſuc- 
ceſsful operations*, will be detailed and proved, and 
even exaggerated in vain ; that the want of concert be- 
tween the troops and the nayal forces, deſtined to a& 
againſt Dunkirk, and the abſurdity of that under- 
taking, will all be eaſily extenuated, or vaniſh before 
the greater crimes and turpitude of thoſe who will 
bring the accuſation. And fince I am ſo unguard- 
edly acting the part of a prophet, give me leave to re- 
mark to you, that I am neither new nor unhappy in 
that character; I ventured to foretel, that the profli- 
gate conduct of Oppoſition would render it incapa- 
ble of deriving any benefit from the miſtakes, or ill- 
conduct of the Miniſters ; and this prediction has 


* At Toulon, though there had been a long negociation between 
Lord Hood and the governing people in the town ; though Admi- 
niſtration will doubtleſs pretend to have planned and foreſeen the 
ſurrender of the forts and arſenal ; there was not a ſingle engineer 
officer to take the command of the place. Though not only ſuch 
an officer, but the neceſſary regiments in its defence, ought to have 
been ſent out, or at leaſt embarked at Gibraltar. When I heard 
that a very diſtinguiſhed naval officer was appointed to the com- 
mand, I aſked of another, no.leſs ſo, whether he confidered himſelf, 
or the officer alluded to, to be qualified to defend a fortreſs. He 
anſwered me unequivocally in the negative; he could direct the 
batteries, but he had no ſcience to repair injuries or accidents, or to 
defcat the regular approaches of an engineer. 
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doubtleſs been realized: ſor though there is but one 
ſentiment in the kingdom, as far as I am able to diſ- 
cern, reſpecting the weak and criminal conduct of 
affairs; though there is but one opinion with regard 
to the incapacity, the imbecility, and unfitneſs of the 
preſent Miniſters, to conduct the war, or to negociate 
with foreign ſtates; yet, I do not believe that the 
ſanguine opinion entertained of Mr. Fox's ſuperior 
abilities and vigour in all theſe reſpects, has pointed 
him out to the wiſhes of any one thinking or reaſon- 
able man in the kingdom, as a ſucceſſor to his rival, 


or ſhaken, 1n the leaſt degree, the firm ſeat of our 
preſent Adminiſtration. 


But ſurely the conduct and ſcheme of this war 
has been as weak and abſurd, as its principle was juſt, 
and its neceſſity was evident. Is it not then deplor- 
able, that this country ſhould ſee itſelf, by the depra- 
vuy and corruption of the beſt and nobleſt inſtitu- 
tions, reduced to the dilemma of entruſting the con- 
duct of its affairs; and abandoning its fleets and 
armies, the braveſt that ever nation owned; its 
treaſure and reſources; its ſweat and blood; to the 
caprice and ignorance of one ſet of men, or the 
bad faith and diſaffection of another? That it ſhould 
be obliged to chuſe between incapacity and treaſon, 


between abſurdity and ill-will, between folly and 
malevolence? | | 


I appeal 
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I appeal to you, Sir, and to all the world, whether 
if Mr. Fox had followed the counſels I preſumed to 
offer him at the beginning of the year; if he had 
given his ſupport to the government, which was ex- 
poſed, but expoſed together with the whole country; 
if he had diſappointed the views and expectations of 
the factious of every ſect and deſcription, by an ho- 
nourable and unequivocal declaration; if he had pro- 
claimed the juſtice and neceſſity of the war, and ex- 
horted the country to engage in it with reſolution 
and unanimity; if he had reſented the injuries and . 
inſults offered to it, and the wrongs of Holland, our 
natural, and our only natural ally; J ſay J appeal to all 
the world, whether the miſtakes and the miſconduct 
of his majeſty's miniſters during one ſingle campaign, 
would not have placed him wichout any effort, any 
intrigue, any compromiſe at the head of affairs? and 
whether he would not have carried with him into 
power, a great many perſons who are now combating 
againſt him in both Houſes of Parliament, or ſerv- 
ing his enemies in various departments of the govern- 
ment, or of the war? 


Perhaps, Sir, my ſcheme of forming a third party 
in the country, upon public or national principles, 
may not by this time appear quite ſo romantic, as 
upon its firſt bluſh it did to you. For if thoſe who 
admit the juſtice and neceſſity of the war, but con- 
demn and lament its ill. conduct, were to rally from 
every quarter of the kingdom, it is clear that they 

| could 
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could not, with any degree of conſiſtency, or with 
any reaſonable hope of redreſs, aſſemble round the 


ſtandard either of the Miniſter or of Mr. Fox. But 


bad Mr. Fox, whom I invited to become the head 


of ſuch a party, and in conformity to that invitation, 


to acknowledge the juſtice and neceſſity of the war ; 
had Mr. Fox hearkened to that advice, it is evident 


that all theſe perſons would before now have enliſted 


theruſelves under his banners, and as far as the obſer- 
vation of an individual can extend, and as far as itis 
reaſonable to preſume public opinion, from one's own 
ſtrong but unprejudiced convictions, I am encou- 
raged to ſay, that this would have defcribed five ſixths 
of the property and the talents of the kingdom ; that 
this party would have conſiſted of every thinking 
man, not paid by the intolerable wealth and patron- 
age of the crown, to belong to an excluſive and inſu- 
lated intereſt,. of every man not corrupted by a profli- 
gated court, or implicated with a criminal admini- 
ſtration. 


But as this gentleman, by a different line of con- 
duct, has forfeited the confidence, nay even the ear 


of the country, and as the miſtakes, errors, and crimes 


of his Majeſty's ſervants, have but too great a chance 
and probability of eſcaping detection, or puniſh- 


ment at leaſt, through the contempt and ſuſpicion 
into which he and the remnant of his party are fallen, 


it becomes the duty, as J truſt it is yet the privilege 
of a free and generous ſpirit, to preſent theſe grand 
| delinquents 
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delinquents to the grand jury of the nation, and to 
convict them before that tribunal, from which neither 
power, nor greatneſs, nor crowds of mercenary 
friends can protect them, the tribunal of the public 
opinion; that high and moral court, whoſe cenſure, 

after that of our private thought, is moſt painful, 
whoſe acquittal and applauſe, are the moſt dear, the 
moſt honourable enjoyments of life. 


When I ſpeak of miſtakes and crimes, I mean to 
prove that 50 have been diſtinctly committed, not 
Þat that miſtakes are criminal, and highly criminal, 
in miniſters, particularly a repetition of miſtakes ; 
conſcious by experience of their folly and incanacity, 
it is their duty to withdraw and yield the reins of go- 
vernment to a ſtronger wriſt, and a mightier mind. 
The ſoldier is not ſhot for being a coward, but the 
coward is put to death for aſſuming the character of 
a ſoldier. It is not perhaps in our power to be wiſe or 
brave, but we are the maſters to refuſe a poſt where our 
folly or our cowardice may be fatal to our country. 


The firſt charge, however, which I ſhall bring 
againſt his Majeſty's Servants; will not be of a 
doubtful or equivocal nature; it will be criminal in 
its fulleſt and moſt comprehenſive fenſe, and I will 
preſs it upon the underſtanding and conſcience of 
every man in the kingdom, whether it could origi- 
nate in miſtake, incapacity, or folly? and be not the 
true and legitimate offspring of political intrigue, 


of 
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of patronage, and corruption, or of a corrupt compli- 
ance and condeſcenſion to the peculiar views and ca- 
price of the court? It will be ſcarcely neceſſary to 
point out, that it is the ſending of troops to Flanders, 
and engaging the country in an expenſive and un- 
profitable war upon the continent, which I preſent as 
a wilful, corrupt, and deliberate act of delinquency 
on the part of the King's Miniſters; laying my in- 
dictment at the feet of the public, and conſigning it 
to the memory and archives of the nation, I impeach 
the King's ſervants of this act, as a wilful and preme- 
ditated crime; and expecting as I do with ardent 
vows to heaven, and maturing by every honeſt and 
honourable exertion of my own mind and faculties, 
that period when juſtice may be done once more 
upon powerful men, in Great Britain, when the pu- 
rity and integrity of our Conſtitution ſhall be reſtor- 
ed to us, and when we ſhall be freed from the 
noxious and blaſting influence of courts, from the 
corruption of parliaments, from the torpor, indiffer- 
ence and deſpair of the nation; I ſay expecting that 
happy term, I prefer my charge. 


I denounce then at the bar of the public opinion, 
and I take all England, nay the world and poſterity - 
for my judges; I denounce the criminality of the King's 
Minifters, in engaging the country in a continental 
war, againſt the known intereſts and policy of Great- 
Britain, againſt the moſt evident convictions, againſt 
the moſt conſtant experience of the folly, extrava- 

gance 
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gance and danger of ſuch a plan! and ] aſſert, that 
ſuch acts are in themſelves criminal, abſolutely and 
irrelatively to other events, which can only explain or 


illuſtrate the guilt of them, but cannot add to it or 
increaſe it. 


Thus, for inſtance, though our arms have been 
diſhonoured in the Weſt- Indies, though the expedi- 
tions againſt Martinico and Guadaloupe have miſ- 

carried, for the want of cheſe very troops who were 
miſcarrying from the folly or treachery of Miniſters, 
before the walls of Dunkirk; I ſay though our at- 
tempts againſt the enemyꝰ's colonies in that rich weſtern 
Archipclego, which was pointed out by the finger of 
common ſenſe, and of nature herſelf, to recompenſe 
our maritime and commercial iſland, for the dangers 
and expences of the war; though our attempts have 
failed, and our intereſts and honour have been ſacri- 
ficed and neglected, all this can add nothing to the 
poſitive guilt of engaging the kingdom in a conti- 
nental war; but it is a ſtrong and irrefragable proof of 
the miſchiefs and diſgrace which have reſulted from 
that guilty conduct. | 


The beſt Engliſhmen and the wiſeſt politicians, 
| have always dreaded this terrible ſcourge, from the 
connex1on of our princes with a German electorate; 
but fince at length we poſſeſſed a native ſovereign, 
there was reaſon to hope that the Engliſh intereſt 
might predominate in the councils of St. James's: 

The 


Fas} 


The paſſions, the preiudices of a Britiſh King, in fa- 
vour of his German principality, were no longer likely 
to warp his Miniſters from the plain policy of the 
country, and to involve a mighty nation in the mu— 
nicipal brawls of the empire. That Hanover ſo often 
preferred to the Englith diadem, which was ſighed 


for by our kings upon the firſt throne of Europe, 


which we found them regretting, while they held in 
their hands the umpire and arbitrement of the world, 
em fertur regia Funo 
Poſt baditd coluiſſe ſamo——— 


That Hanover, ſeemed at laſt to have found its 
true weight in the ſcale, and the worſt danger we had 
reaſonably to apprehend from it, was the giving a fo- 
reign education to the younger branches of our royal 
family, and adding a few more denyzens to the Ger- 
man colony at Pimlico : by what fatality, by what 


determined treachery, my dear Sir, could it then 


happen, that without paſſions to flatter, or prejudices 
to comply with, without even that baſe excuſe or 
ſubterfuge of deference or ſubmiſſion to Cæſar, we 
ſhould find ourſelves unexpectedly compromiſed, 
under the firſt Britiſh prince of the illuſtrious family 
on the throne, and under a Tory Adminiſtration, the 
chief merit of which it hath ſometime been, to oppoſe 


and to finiſh theſe continental wars; I ſay how does 


it happen that with all theſe circumſtances in our fa- 
vour, we ſhould find ourſelves treading back the foot- 
ſteps of thoſe guilty and unfortunate times, when the 

ſpirit 


1 


ſpirit of compliant Whigs devoted our armies on the 


plains of Fontenoy, or before the ravins of Mount- 
Caſſel! 


Will it be pretended that we owed this good turn 
to the Houſe of Auſtria, for the diverſion it had cauſ- 
ed in favour of Holland ? I acknowledge the ſervice, 
but was the debt ſo great, that the gratuitous part we 
had taken in the war ſince the happy accompliſhment 
of that object, could neither extinguiſh nor diminiſly 
it? Could we cauſe no diverſion in our turn, with 
two hundred and eighty veſſels of war, which barred, 
or might have barred, the ports of France, and 
blockaded her harbours, in the ocean and the Chan- 
nel, as well as in the Mediterranean? Are our ſubſidies, 
our ſtores nothing? Are not they to be counted to- 
wards balancing this mighty debt to Auſtria? Are the 
ſtipendiary forces of Piedmont and Savoy nothing? 
Are our contracts with Heſſe and Hanover nothing? 
Is the King of Pruſha preſerved to the alliance by 
the weight and intereſt, and I fear the treaſure of 
England nothing ? Are Florence, Genoa, coerced 
by the terror of our Fleets, are the manifeſtos of Mr. 
Drake and my Lord Hervey nothing ? Oh, ſentiment 
divine of gratitude ſo rare in the boſom of ſtateſmen, 
ſo new in the hiſtory of nations Oh, amiable Court 
of Saint James's! Oh, fortunate Chancery of Vienna ! 


Oh debt immenſe of endleſs gratitude, 
So burdenſome, ſtill paying, ſtill to owe! 
| But 


\ 
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But I fear, Sir, and I am compelled in candour to 
confeſs my fear, that the relief of Maeſtricht and the 
victories of Monſieur de Cobourg, are not the only 
obligations we may be held to lie under to the Houle 
of Auſtria; or at leaſt that if we have no further ob- 
ligations to acquit, we have errors to repair, and in- 
juries to expiate! I fear that the failure of the ſiege 
of Maubeuge is carried to the debtor ſide of the ac- 
count, and that the bill is ſwelled not only by our 
fatal, obſtinacy in dividing the allied forces, to un- 
dertake that of Dunkirk, but by the critical aſ- 
{iſtance we received after our misfortunes before it. 
The main body of the army extended its incurſions 
from Queſnoy to the gates of Peronne and St. Quen- 
tin's, and might have ſat down before Maubeuge or 
Cambrai, but was compelled to a virtual inactivity, 
while no contemptible portion of its force was led 
through the enemy's country from Valenciennes to 
Dunkirk, along the fortified roads and intrenched 
poſts of the French, fatigued and diminiſhed by con- 
tinual and uſeleſs ſkirmiſhes, taking villages by ſtorm, 
blockading farms, and inveſting pariſhes. While 
Tournay and Courtray offered a ſecure march, and 
the army would have arrived by a route ſcarce at all 
circuitous, and free from every obſtacle and danger, 


ſooner and unimpaired in the country where it was 
deſtined to act *. 


* After the taking of Valenciennes, in conſequence of a long march 
and ſucceſsful movements, the enemy retiring every way before it, 
— became blockaded ; the Duke of York was at Orchies, 

from 
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But when the Britiſh army arrived at Dunkirk, I 
mult aſk of the moſt determined partizan of govern- 
ment, whether ſuppoſing the policy of that unfortu- 
nate expedition, and the policy of not only weakening 
but offending Monſieur de Saxe-Cobourg, I muſt 
aſk of him whether it were politic too, that there 
ſhould exiſt no concert nor underſtanding between 
the Board of Admiralty and the Board of Ordnance, 
and between neither of theſe and the army? Whether 
it were politic that the gun-boats and battering veſ- 
ſels ſnould have been conſtructing at Woolwich when 
they ought to have been in the channel, and the balls 


yet uncaſt at Carron which were deſtined to level the 
Ramparts of Dunkirk ?* 


from whence the army began its march on the 15th of Auguſt, 
through Ciſoin, and Lannoy, near which places it encamped on the 
ſucceſſive evenings, the next day it arrived at Menin, near which it 
croſſed the Lys on Pontons. In the evening the guards repaſſed 
the Lys at Menin, (the bridge of Pontons having been removed) 
for Lincelles. | 


* The author of this letter, for obvious reaſons, cannot pledge 
himſelf to prove this fact. He however aſſerts it upon his own per-. 
fect knowledge, and he defies the King's ſervants, and the Maſter 
General of the Ordnance in particular, to «//>rove it. When there 
came an order to the Warren for $0,000 balls, there was not half 
that number in this great arſenal of the kingdom—the ſhips of war 
were obliged to fail without their complete armament, and amongſt 
the crews of ſeveral ſhips of the line, there was not a fingle cutlaſs. 
Fortunately the Nymphe was not amongſt this claſs or number. He 
aſſerts this fact with the ame defiance ! 

| D Let 
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Let me aſk too, I care not of whom, for all the 
wealth of the treaſury. could not buy, nor all the im- 
pudence of party ſupply more than one anſwer, 
whether ſuppoſing the policy of a continental war, it 
were politic too to diſcourage and diſpirit our brave 
troops, by the moſt dreadful ſpecies of neglect in the 
proviſion of the hoſpitals, in the choice of the Sur- 


geons? Profuſion has reigned in every other depart- 


ment, bur it remains to be proved, that avarice and 
parſimony were the cauſes of the deficiency in this— 
The drugs were of the worſt quality, though the 
quantity was an impediment to the movement of the 
hoſpitals, and is in itſelf a proper object of public en- 
quiry, and ſcarcely one man in ten who was ſent out 
knew the nature of a gun ſhot wound The number 
of brave- fellows who have fallen victims to their ig- 
norance, is a ſubject upon which the callous minds 
of Miniſters can ſcarce think with indifference. The 


wounded officers have all had leave to come home, the 
Poor privates, alas, could not meet with this indulgence, 


© Anime viles inbumata znfletaque turba] But the voice 
of humanity, but the national honour and character, 
will ſurely provoke a parliamentary enquiry. Mr. 
Hunter is no more, or he might in his own vindica- 
tion have condeſcended to inform us, by what job the 


recommendation to theſe appointments was ſeparated 


from his office, or by what caſuiſtry he could defend 
it to his conſcience or the country, to have given a 


ä diploma to a parcel of raw Scots lads, to maim, and 


mutilate, and murder the Britiſh troops, becauſe of 
| their 


11 


their intereſt in a burgh or a corporation? He might 
perhaps have told the public how many of theſe ſur- 
geons or their mates, he had appointed, and whether 
they paſſed their examination before him or the clerks 
in the treaſury ? 


Eulvyes ixlgovs, OT: THs Ev cio xis o Hos oex, Tas bY 
M Tu xανο . 


8 While the ſolicitude of Miniſters was divided be. 
tween Flanders and their villas, while they ſcoured \ 
through the country, now to councils and now to 
dinners, purſued by couriers ſometimes, and ſome- / 
times by admirals and commanders in chief, the aſ- 
toniſhed kingdom beheld with mixed indignation 
and gratitude, our Weſl-India fleet laden with five 
millions of property at the leaſt, bringing an aid of a 
million ſterling to the revenue, and two thouſand of 
our beſt and braveſt ſeamen, to man the royal navy; 
I fay it beheld with mixed ſentiments of gratitude 
and indignation, our invaluable merchantmen enter 
the channel under the protection of an eight and 
twenty gun frigate. Aſhamed of the diſgraceful 
danger we had run, we ſcarce dared to be thankful, 
frightened even at our unmerited eſcape we were too 
proud to rejoice, with a ſullen but an honourable 
ſilence we received this boon of heaven, which had 
wafted our argoſies, through the fleets and cruiſers 
of our enemy into our own ports, with no convoy 
but fortune, no admiral but Providence ! 


D 2 Give 
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Give me leave to pauſe for a moment here, not to 
comment upon the crime, but to withdraw my eyes 
from a ſpectacle ſo hideous, ſo full of fear and diſ- 
honour our heads grow giddy when we look calmly 
down from the precipice, from which an accident or 
a miracle has preferved us. 


And now let me aſk you, my dear Sir, who poſſeſs 
as much good ſenſe, and as much candour alfo, as 
any man exiſting, of you who have an opinion and 


a vote to give in this extraordinary trial, of you by 


whom other men, I ſpeak not merely of your friends 
or your conſtituents, by whom other men, who know 
your independence and your integrity, and who 
place confidence in your abilities and diſcernment, 
may regulate their own opinions and conduct; let 


me aſk of you whether it be poſſible, I mean conſiſ- 


tently with our public duties, to overlook all this 
neglect and ſupineneſs, or to excuſe the criminal 
plan laid down in the cabinet for the conduct of the 
war, and the abſurd and defective execution of that 
criminal plan by the ſeveral boards and departments 
of Government? Let me aſk of you, whether it be 
a ſufficient ſatisfaction and atonemenr to the people 
of theſe kingdoms to diſplace an odious miniſter, 
or an ill tempered admiral, or to fix the anpuniſbed 
guilt upon the Admiralty, or the Ordnance? That 
the Firſt Lord of the Admiralty, and the Comman- 


der in Chief of the naval forces of Great Britain deſ- 


piſe and deteſt each other, is no ſecret to the country 
| at 


1 


at large, and the country at large is very willing to 
range upon either, or upon both ſides of ſo juſt a diſ- 
pute. To turn out the Duke of Richmond may 
« gratify the ſpleen, envy, and ill- nature of miniſters, 
and coincide, in ſome degree, with the wiſhes of the 
nation; to force my Lord Chatham to decide be- 
tween the Admiralty Board, where his apparition is 
a phenomenon, and White's Club, where his ab- 
_ ſence would be conſidered as a fearful omen of public 
misfortune, might lull the public complaints and 
anxiety for one day, but could not, nor ought to do 
it for a ſecond. Still it is ſingular that every accuſa- 
tion is dropped, and all animoſity extinguiſhed ; for 
it is not here, © duo ſ% diſcordia vexat inertes: Ta- 
citus has an expreſſion ſomewhere, which deſcribes 
the caſe with greater truth and precifion—** Conſcien- 
tia criminis, ſays he, pro. amicitia eft :?—To be in a 
common fault is a ſpecies of friendſhip ; (you fee I 
tranſlate for the Attorney-General). After what I 
have ſaid, and, I truſt, after what you know of my 
diſpoſition, you will not think me particularly anxious 
to require the immediate diſmiſſion or puniſhment of 
any of the King's ſervants ; though, were I conſulted, 
I ſhould feel myſelf obliged to adviſe it. But I can- 
not help being ſomewhat ſurprized, that ſuch a mea- 
ſure has not been judged prudent and political, con- 
fidering the great diſappointment of the public ex- 
pectation, and the miſcarriage and diſgrace which has 
attended ſo many of our expeditions. Indeed, Sir, 
1 am of opinion, that the root lies deep and branches 
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wide, which enables Adminiſtration to ſit ſo firm, 
and to feel ſo ſecure, under ſo great a weight of po- 
litical diſcontent and diſappointment ; and ] ſuſpect, 
that any family, which can ſo far brave and deride 


the public opinion, muſt be grown. ſomewhat too 


powerful, bothfor the ſafety of the country and its own! 


If we were to throw our eye together over the com- 
poſition of the Cabinet, I think we ſhould find matter 
not only for aſtoniſhment bur for alarm: At the head 
of all, the Miniſter, his brother preſiding over the 
Admiralty ; his coufin one Secretary of State, his 
creature the other ! To preſerve any kind of equili- 
brium or counterpoiſe to this enormous weight, fa- 
tigues the policy, and exhauſts the genius of the 
Court: The balance of Europe never employed ſo 
much thought, cabal, and intrigue, as the balance 
of the Cabinet of Saint James's. For this Lord 
Hawkeſbury watches and trembles; for this all 


colour has forſworne his cheek, and the pen ſhakes 


in his indefatigable fingers! But it 1s not here 


alone that the miniſterial family ſeems to have ob- 


tained an undue preponderance ; we might contem- 
plate it in another point of view, where it ſeems to 


hold the compliant conſcience of Parliament; and 


threatening now reform, and now diſſolution, is as 
powerful at Weſtminſter, as it is ſuſpected, or for- 
midable at St. James's. Shall we ſtrengthen this am- 
bitious Houſe, which is new to the country ? Are 
we certain that we ſhould. not entail a private deſpo- 

nobly ; 
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tiſm over the Crown and the Houſe of Commons? 
I am ſure you think too juſtly, too honeſtly, too 
nobly; you have family, you have property in the 
kingdom; you have a ſtake too great, both in mind 
and body, to be committed to adventurers. If we 
were to examine the conduct of affairs ſince they took 
poſſeſſion of the helm, what promiſe have they keps 
with the people, what right have they reſtored, what 
advantage have they obtained for it? We will not 
rake the cinders of Oczacow ; we will not purſue 
them too Nootka-Sound ; hiſtory, poſterity will 
judge them, and with them that pernicious and diſ- 
honourable principle, that it 1s permitted to arm 
where it 15 not permitted to go to war, and that a 
| generous and mighty nation may threaten where it 
dares not, or cannot fight, 
Habitet ſecum & fit pectore in illo. 

Neither will I lead you, for the preſent at leaſt, to 
examine into the artifice and duplicity which miſ- 
carried in the Commercial Treaty with Ireland, nor 
the undiſguiſed fraud and impudence which made the 
Declaratory Bill ſucceſsful in Great-Britain. The 
prodigality with which the favours of the Crown have 
been laviſhed, and the malignity with which the 
hopes or pretenſions of particular families, too proud 
or too honeſt to worſhip the political idol of the day, 
have been diſappointed. The creation of new orders 
of exploded chivalry, and the extenſion of the moſt 
honourable and diſtinguiſhed of the old intereſt, I 
have already ſlightly remarked in the letters to which 
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1 have alluded. It is true, the crime and turpitude 
of all theſe things is more than doubled by the inſo- 
lence and mockery with which they are perpetrated, 
at a period of time when Parliaments have declared. 
the neceſſity of aboliſhing the influence of the Crown; 
and the Miniſters of the Crown, the neceſſity of ſet- 
ting bounds to the corruption of Parliaments ! And 
it is true too, that thoſe perſons who have accuſed 
the Miniſter with having adopted the dangerous and 
ungrateful policy of degrading and diſhonouring Par- 
laments, and reducing them to be the mere inftru- 
ments and regiſters of the will of the Coyrt, have de- 
rived an unexpected ftrength to their arguments from 
the oftentation with which prodigality has been an- 
nounced, and the impudence with which it has been 
defended. And though theſe perſons will, it is to 


be hoped, find ſome difficulty in procuring proſe- 


lytes to their opinion, it would be uncandid in us, 
not to acknowledge, that it would have been eaſier 
to repel their charge ; 1f the vice and corruption of 


the Houſe of Commons had not been expoſed with 


ſo much acrimony, and ſo much addreſs by the Mi- 


. niſter himſelf ; if it had not been violently diffolved 
and humiliated in 1784, and encouraged and incited 


from that period to the preſent, to ſet the petitions 
for reform at defiance, and to deny to the prayers of 


the people the abolition of a ſingle dilapidated bo- 


rough! 


Nothing 


E 


Nothing appears to me ſo dangerous in public af- 
fairs, as to leave accuſations, no matter how falſe or 
improbable, if they are attended with a ſpecies of 
plauſibility, unanſwered and unrefuted ; becauſe the 
family of Acculations is not only prolific, but mul- 
tipaous; and becauſe, notwithſtanding their ſer- 
pent origin, they do not always riſe to deſtroy one 
another, but ſometimes unite and embrace, and de- 
fend and promote one another, with all the zeal and 
adhe renceof Scotch conſanguinity and connection. 
Let us return to the Cabinet. 


I do not only ſuſpect, as I have already expreſſed 
to you, that a certain Houſe may be grown too 
powerful; in conſequence of which, it may not only 
appear ſafe to pardon, or to overlook particular 
acts of negligence and delinquency, but unſafe to 
puniſh or to diſmiſs, or in any ſhape to vary, or di- 
ſturb the nice equilibrium of the balance. But I 
fear, and I more than fear, for I am convinced of it, 
and confirmed in it, by my obſervation, and con- 
verſation with other perſons, more able to judge and 
determine, in ſuch a matter, than I can pretend. to 
be, that the King's ſervants deceive themſelves, and 
miſtake the ground they ſtand upon in the public 
opinion; an error the more eaſy, and not the leſs fa- 
tal, for them to fall into, ſince the terror held out to 
the public opinion, by the ſeverity of ſome late pro- 
ſecutions and puniſhments, Certainly, my dear Sir, 
if the fears of one ſide of the preſs, or the profligacy 
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of the other, have induced the King's ſervants to 
conſider the diſtruſt and diſlike we bear to ſome of 
thoſe who oppoſe them, as confidence or affection to- 
wards themſelves; if they vainly and falſely interpret 
our averſion to anarchy and revolutions, into any 
approbation of their own conduct or maxims of Go- 
vernment ; if they will not diſtinguiſh between our 
. Juſt hatred of others and our juſt ſuſpicion of them- 
| ſelves, between our conſternation and forrow at their 
own 1gnorance and imbecility, and our greater dread 
of the principles and deſigns of thoſe who poſſeſs 
more vigour and ability; I ſay, Sir, if they are lul- _ 
led by the deluſions of ſelf. love and vanity into this 
fond belief, it is to be feared their errors cannot long 
remain undetected, nor be finally diſcovered, with- 
out ſome fatal prejudice to the peace and tranquil- 
ty of the nation. For though it is difficult to fore 
ſee, or at leaſt would be vain and confident to de- 
clare, with preciſion, the period of any deluſion, it 
is not only ſafe, but it is modeſt to aſſert, that the. 
people cannot for ever conſent or ſubmit to be guided 
through the wilderneſs of our preſent politics by this 
pillar of ſmoke, which knows no alteration of light ; 
and chat, fatigued with its wanderings, and ſick of 


its diet, it will demand other leaders, or, Perhaps, 
other Gods. 


: The terroriof French examples, and the hatred of 
French principles, have. been artfully excited and 
* by the partizans of Miniſters; I ſay art · 

| fully, 
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fully, not becauſe it bas been done un juſtly, but be 
cauſe it has been done with deſign; the cry of“ Ja- 
cobin, Jacobin,“ has been beliowed ſo loudly in our 
ears, that we have grown at laſt deaf to it, juſt as 
thoſe who make it, ſhut their eyes while they make it, 
that they may roar the louder. But this cry would 
not have echoed ſo conſtantly to our organs, the mĩ- 
niſterial tocſin would not have rung ſo uninterrupt- 
ecedly in every pariſh of the kingdom, for the ſole 
purpoſe of exciting our deteſtation of the crimes and 
maſſacres that were commiiting in France! Thank 
God, there was no neceſſity to imbue the minds of 
Engliſhmen with hatred, and with horror, againſt 
murderers, and the murderers of women and of 
Kings. The example of France too had ceaſed to 
be dangerous as ſoon as ever her arms became ſo. 
Since the 1oth of Auguſt, or the 3oth of September 
at lateſt, in the year 1792, Europe has not been ex- 
poſed to the danger of being corrupted, but of being 
conquered by the Republic; ſhe has not been ex- 
poſed to be deluded, but to be over- run; ſhe has 
not been threatened with ſophiſms and paradoxes, 
but with bayonets and canon ; fhe is not invaded by 
ſeditious principles and revolutionary writings,- but 
by barbarous hordes, which miſery vomits from their 
native land, which deſpair, a moral, and hunger 
a phyſical neceſſity, compell to conquer, and their 
adopted principles to deſolate mankind. No, Sir, 
the cry ſo artfully encouraged and prolonged, was 
prolonged at leaft, to anſwer the purpoſes of party 

; and 
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and of corruption at home. The Jacobins, who 
were repreſented in ſuch odious colours, and pointed | 
out to ſo much ſuſpicion and perſecution, were not 
always thoſe who had put all the property, and all 
the lives in France, under a conſtant ſtate of requi- 
' fition, and lined her extended frontiers with armed 
- peaſants, compelled to march from her center; it 
was not always the Jacobins who. threatened, and 
who threaten ſtill to deluge Europe with their 1a 
" tionality and their pikes; but the Jacobins, who 
wiſhed to reform the abuſes of the Court, and ſecure 
the liberty and independency of Parliaments ;- the 
Jacobins, who would have been worſhipped at the 
Revolution, and who threatened to reſtore the con- 
ftiturion to the principles which prevailed, or were 
Tecognized at the Revolution. Theſe were more 
terrible to our placemen and courtiers, than the Ja- 
cobins, that were deſtroying the very principle of 
property, arid levelling every hedge, and removing 
every land-mark in Europe. Could there have been 
at ſuch a time, and during ſcenes like the preſent, 
an indifferent ſpectator in any part of our trembling 
quarter of the globe, it muſt have ſmiled to obſerve 
the vigilance and activity of the war which had been 
declared againſt the bookſellers, while that which 
was waged againſt the Republic, ſeemed liable to 
all the demurrers and interlocutors of a Court, of 
Chancery ; - he would have contraſted the vigour of 
the crown-lawyers, and their victories too, with the 
eaution of our Admirals, and with their miſcarriages; | 
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he would have compared the manifeſtoes of the At- 
torney-General with the informations of the Mini- 
ſter; and | fear, Sir, he would have more than ſmiled, 
to contemplate the triumphs of Government, atchiev- 
ed, not by our fleets and armies, but by our juſtices 
and juries, our priſons more filled with printers than 
with Frenchmen, and the circuits ſo much more glo- 
rious and ſucceſsful than the campaign! 1 will not 
indulge the pleaſantry that ſuggeſts itſelf unwillingly 
to my mind; unwillingly, indeed, for it is in ſpite 
of our misfortunes and diſhonour.—To return. 
There certainly was no longer any danger of our 
imitating the French Revolution. France might ſtill 
preach, indeed; but emaciated andexpiring inher bath 
of blood, with all her ſcribes around her, ſhe did not 
preſent ſo lovely a picture to the eye, nor addreſs 
ſuch winning ſentences to the ear or heart, that we 
needed to dread the influence either of her precepts 
or her example. But what at firſt fight ſeems unac- 
countable, the danger that had ſucceeded to this was 
at leaſt as carefully concealed and diſſembled by the 
Court and the Cabinet, as ever the preceding ones 
had been by the Oppoſition, or the Reformers. A 
learned Gentleman has written a very laborious pam- 
phlet (I mean laborious to read, for I think too well 
of his talents to ſuſpect he found any great difficulty 
in the compoſition) for the purpoſe of explaining to 
us the real grounds of the war.” But with the 
leave of the learned Gentleman, ( quem dii donent - 
tonſore, may he ſoon be a Serjeant) he has con- 
founded 
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founded the grounds of the war with the circum- 
' ſtances that made it impoſſible to delay hoſtilities be- 
yond the month of February, 1793. It is not an 
information nor an indictment againſt the National 
Convention, that it ſhould have been required of 
the learned Gentleman's induſtry to draw up, it is 
not an accuſation againſt thoſe who are already con- 
demned, nor 1s it a cold enumeration of their various 
follies and delinquencies that could have juſtified the 
enormous promiſe of his title- page. I expected, I 
confeſs, when I took up his pamphlet, that he would 
have told us what were the cauſes of the war, which 
had not yet been avowed by his majeſty's ſervants; 
or, at leaſt, that he would have defended and eſta- 
bliſhed all thoſe which they had hitherto aſſigned for 
it. To ſay the truth, I was at leaſt diſappointed, but 
the learned Gentleman ſhall experience no aſperity 
from me. When I find, in the month of No- 
vember his Majeſty's Miniſters publiſhing THEIR 
© REAL GROUNDS OF THE WAR,” and find theſe 
grounds concealed and diſſembled in the Royal Ma- 
nifeſto, it would be} unpardonable, indeed, not to 
pardon JOHN BOWLES ESQUIRE ! But it would be, 
I think, more unpardonable; nay, I think it were 
an act of cowardice or treachery to ſuppreſs one's feel- 
| ings, upon all this baſe and diſhonourable chicanery. 
Thoſe who arrogate to themſelves to ſpeak in a na- 
tion's name, ſhould at leaſt be capable of aſſuming, 
for a moment, the national character and ſincerity. 


They ſhould diſtinguiſh between their habitual diſ- 
ſimulation 
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ſimulation and falſehood as Miniſters, and thoſe pe- 
riodical acts of ſtate, which are authenticated and 
impreſſed with the characters of truth by name or 
ſignature 'of the Sovereign! The real ground of 
this war is to repel invaſion, to reſiſt oppreſſion, 10 
defend the laws, the liberty, the religion, the hearths, 
the fields, of Great Britain; the grond of the war is 
the ground we ſtand upon; itis our native foil, upon 
which we rear our children, which hides the dear and 
ſacred remains of our beloved progenitors! Let me 
reſume myſelf What is it we are fighting for? for 
the ancient Monarchy in France ? Heaven forbid ! 
For the Conſtitutional Monarchy and the Jacobins 
of 1789, as vile and criminal, though not fo able, or 
ſo bold as thoſe of 1992 ? Still Heaven forbid ! To + 
_ deſtroy the Republic under any pretence? Oh, Hea- 
ven forbid! Why then have we combined all Eu- 
rope in a common cauſe? And why do we cover 
the ocean with our fleets, and the continent with our 
tents? To compreſs within the girdle of their ſtate, 
a ferocious race, who have declared an interneciary 
war, againſt every eſtabliſhment, every form of hu- 
man polity, every order of civil life and ſociety ;- who 
have trampled upon every tye, every duty, every 

principle which connects men together, who have 
broke through every attachment, either local, or na- 
tural, or civil, who have made all property common, 
and put the perſons, the property, the profeſſions, 
and the will of men at the public requiſition? Who 
ſweep with indiſcriminating fury, the inhabitants 
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from the villages, and drive their peaſants from the 


plough to the ſlaughter-houſe, indifferent to their 


loſſes, impenetrable to pity or remorſe; a race, who 


have forſworn commerce and the peaceful arts, who 
have left their fields unſown, while they meditate the 


plunder of foreign harveſts ; who have left their hou- 
ſes deſolate and fofloro, while they threaten with 
conqueſt and extermination, the towns, the farms, 
the cottages of ſurrounding nations. CEE” 


4 Theſe are the cauſes of the war, and the cauſes too 
why all the queſtions that regard a peace are ſo vain 
and illuſory? Wby ſhould we treat (I ſpeak not now 


of the national character and glory) why ſhould we 
treat? Will treaties bind this furious people? No: 
they muſt perceive their own madneſs, and puniſh 


their own criminals before any power can treat with 


them; and they muſt return to principles, and to 


arts, and employments-too, before we or other ſtates 


can lay down our arms with ſecurity. We cannot 
make peace, becauſe if we made peace, they would 
only be the more intent and the more powerful to 
make war; but it is ſingular that the King's Ser- 


vants, who I am not afraid to affirm, deſerve every 
puniſhment, if they make the war or would make 


the peace upon different principles, ſhould preſerve 
the ſilence and diſeretion of their advocate, ſince one 
would naturally imagine their cauſe would derive 


credit and popularity from the carefull and elaborate 
11 F amen he or W are fo well calculated to 
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make of them. But when the conduct of the war is 
fo criminal, and ſo unfortunate, there is ſome policy, 
or rather cunning, I think, in difſembling the im- 
portance of the ſtake. I ſubmit to you, Sir, whether 
even this act of baſeneſs and duplicity, could have 
been ſafely put in practice, without a greater degree 
of power and ſecurity than any one family ought to 
feel or to poſſeſs ? | 


I appeal, therefore, to you once more, whether it 
be poſſible to give confidence (I ſpeak not now of 
ſupport, but believe me, it is a terrible ſituation, 
both for the country, and for the peace and con- 
ſcience of individuals, to be obliged to ſeparate con- 
fidence from ſupport) to give confidence to one im- 
perious family, or to one overbearing Miniſter, who 
either knows not, or conceals the political ſtate of 
Europe, and of the kingdom; who having conquer- 
ed Parliament, is enabled to brave and defy the Peo- 
ple; who having publicly broken his word with the 
People, has entrenched himſelf behind a hedge of 
parliamentry corruption, of titles, places, penſions, 
and ribbands, till he fits ſecure of puniſhment, and 
impenetrable to ſhame ? | 

Ob , tefticuli vena ulla paterni 

Viveret in nobis! | 


We are fo far,” ſays my Lord Bolingbroke, in 
ſome part of his political writings, * from poſſeſſing 
the vittues of our anceſtors, that we have not inhe- 
E. | Tus 
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ted even the -ſpirit and manlineſs of their vices.” 
This was no doubt addreſſed to the feelings of thoſe 

whom the proſtituted Miniſter of his, time had cor- 
rupted, or whom, corruption enabled the Miniſter 
to inſult and ſet at defiance. What would that ar- 
dent ſpirit, that eloquent tongue, have ſaid to us, had 
he ſurvived into our time, and beheld all the vices, 
all the corruption of Walpole, near the throne; with- 
out his love for the Conſtitution, his good - nature, or 
fincerity?“ What would he have ſaid, if inſtead of 


The preſs was never more free than under Sir Robert Wal- 
pole's Adminiſtration, He engaged mercenary writers it is true, 
but not with more taſte or diſcernment, nor to a greater extent, 
than is actually practiſed by Government : the field, however, was 
open to his antagoniſts; and during the whole period of his power 
the deſpotiſm of informations, and the ſervility of Attornies and 
Solicitors. General were never directed, as they have ſince been, to 
cruſh. the liberty of opinion, and ſtifle the very murmurs of liberty. 
Unlike to ſome of his ſucceſſors, this man was not nulla wirtate. 
redemptus a vitiis; he poſſeſſed ſome. of the ſterling virtues of the 
country, though they were frequently extinguiſhed or obſcured by 
the vices of his ſituation : he was not a hypocrite- even in corrup- 
tion; and though he was enough a Miniſter to bribe, he was too 
much an Engliſhman to oppreſs. He loved peace, becauſe: he; 
thought it was neceſſary to the commerce and proſperity of his: 
country: if he ſubſidized the electors of the empire, or. the 
kings of the north, it was to preſerve peace, and' to gratify, 
without the expence, and the calamities of war, that German 
Zips which he found to be uncontroulable in the Princes on 
the throne. His vices were prominent from the blunt Engliſh ſin. 
cerity of his character; and even theſe may be regretted in Eng- 
land as often as his virtues ſhall be wanting in ſucceſſors, who ſhall - 
* OTE all; andyhenever the hypocrites and pia. 


riſees 


e 
his brother Horace, patient, vigilant, indefatigable 
in buſineſs, he had beheld a brother, negligent, ig- 
norant, indolent, inacceſſible, preſiding over the very 
firſt active department in the war, but inviſible to an 
officer, and a ſtranger at his own board? What if 
the foreign ſeals in the hands of another relation, 
puſhed up to premature honours, and the counter- 
part, in vanity and inexperience, to his couſin? Oh 
generis fiducia! What if another Miniſter, whom it 
| would be a libel to deſcribe by any thing but his of- 
fices, holding the ſceptre of India in one hand, and 
the Secretary's ſeals in the other, enthroned in 
Leadenhall-ſtreet, and cringing at St. James's ; pre- 
ſiding beſides over another board of equal emolu- 
ment, and almoſt equal importance, not to mention 
1 know not how many offices and ſinecures in Scot- 
land? What if he diſcovered another Scotſman at 
the head of the Court of , forming a party 
under 


riſees of Adminiſtration ſhall offer profane and oſtentatious thanks 
in the Temple, that ey are not as this Publican ! 


* It may be thought I have ſaid little of this important proſe- 
lyte, and it may be attributed to faſtidiouſneſs. But I caution the 
public againſt drawing ſuch an inference from my reſerve. I pro- 
teſt I reſpet my Lord Loughborough as much, I think, as any 
of his Majeſty's Miniſters; and I deem him, in many reſpects, 
a fit perſon to preſide over the Court of Chancery. As to his be. 
ing a Scotſman, it is doubtleſs his misfortune ; but I think the ob- 

jection would have come better when Rome was Rome, while 
we could have puniſhed the treacheries of our Alban neighbour 
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under the patronage and connivance of a mah, whe- 
ther he be a Miniſter or not, T defy any one to. tell 
me: a King's friend (as if Kings had friends) a King s 
favourite, the eye-ſore of every Adminiſtration, the. 
enemy and the accomplice of every Miniſter : cold, 

cowardly, and callous, intriguing, plotting, balanc= 
ang, undermining, overthrowing every man and every 
ſyſtem by turns; too baſe and timid to truſt himſelf. 
in the noon and glare of power, ſhrinking and 
creeping in the rank ſhade and thicket. of favour; 
like the baleful ivy that climbs and tangles round our 
royal oak, blafling the noble pith with its chill gra- 
_ titude, blighting the verdant arms with its accurſt 
embraces? What, I ſay, if he ſaw ſuch a man pro- 
viding reſources and palliatives, applying his orvietan 


ot catholicon, his political noſtrums and quackeries, 
or at leaſt deſpiſed them, with a found conſcience, and with un- 
wrung withers; and while it was of conſequence to our feelings of 

honour, as well as to our intereſts, who were the guardians of our 
rights, and the oracles of our laws; before it had been dreamed that 
courts of judicature might become inſtruments of miniſterial. 
revenge or policy; and while there ſeemed no leſs reaſon to dread * 
unjuſt decifions between man and man, than between the ſubject 
and the crown. For my own part, I am happy to ſee this noble 
; lawyer placed where his ſentences can neither be liable to the ſuſpi- 
cioꝝ nor the temptation of complacency to the Court. And Ire. 
joice, in the preſent criſis of affairs, not only to behold him where 
he is, but to miſs him where he is no longer. I will not weigh a 
hundred Dunkirks (a town, by the bye, not unapt to prove fatal to 
Chancellors) nor the expence of providing for all his clan at Tou- 
lon, nor all the ſalaries, the half. pay, and the penſions that unten- 
able town ſtill coſts us, againſt the purity, | the upſpotted qharafter | 
of one court of common lau r 
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fo PAR the Crown agalnſt i its own, e ; form-- 

ing ſubdiviſions of parties, and ſubdividing theſe, 

marſhalling Court Lords, and inſtructing Court 

Members, appointing Chancellors, and Preſidents, 

and Privy Seals; and all to protect the King againſt | 

the overbearing influence of his own Miniſter ? , Ah, 
1 what would he not have faid ? He would have 
ſſmaken our aſtoniſhed ſouls; his patriot accents. 
would have quivered in our degenerate hearts, would 


have rouſed the Briton-part of us, the Divine parti- 
Fulam avs 1 


pet in a deaf man's ear! Truth, the neceſſity of thy 
ſoul; Virtue, the genius of thy birth; and Honour, 
the nurſe and Mentor of thy whole nature; all had 
ſpoken to us in thee! Thy lips, where Eloquence, 
where Conviction fate; thy claſſic lips, whence Rea- - 
ſon and Perſuaſion flowed in mingling ſtreams; thy 
ardent ſpirit, and thy tongue of fire, had broke the 
ſleep of ſlaves, and ſtung the ſouls of tyrants! .. St. 
John, awake! break through thy Runic number: 
reach me thy pen of flame, to which the fall of hy- _ 
pocrites and traitors is promiſed and reſerved by 
Fate! Or rather come thou, hke ſome heaven-fa. : 
voured hero, to diſpel the miſt that hangs upon our 
eyes, and hangs upon our ſouls! Come, and diſpel 
the charms of that accurſt enchantreſs, that Circzan 
hag, Coxrverion! ConrvyrtiON! that deforms 
our ae depraves our mind, and brutalizes our 
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| 
| Oh, Bolingbroke! thou hadſt not ſounded a trum . | 


4 


erxiſtence! Bid us be men once more; the nobleſt 
of the race of men, be Britons 


| 111 is very natural, my dear Sir, and I had the 5 

ſure to find you fully ſenſible of the importance of 
the obſervation, to conſider the relative weakneſs of 
Miniſtry, at a time when there is hardly any viſible 


oppoſition to it in Parliament; and when that oppo- 


ſtrengthened not only by numero 


ſition is become both bateful and contemptible in 
the eyes of the nation. The fears and artifices of 
Government too, are ſo much the more worthy of our 
atte ation at the preſent moment, becauſe its poſitive 
ſtrength is ſo enormouſly preponderant, that it is 
evident there-muſt exiſt ſome ſecret moral counter- 
poiſe to ſo great a phyſical inequality. When we 
contemplate an Adminiſtration ſo powerful, as I think 
has no parallel in the free hiſtory of our country, 
important 
deſertions, but by the common appithenſion and 
danger of all the proprietors in the kingdom; I ſay, 
when we ſee ſuch an Adminiſtration trembling and 
wavering, and wanting courage to announce to us all 
the real dangers that ſurround us, it is clear either 
that it is itſelf conſcious of its own incapacity and 
inability to extricate us from them, and of errors and 
crimes committed by it, of which the fatal conſe- 
quences can be only concealed by difſembling the 
perilous ſituation of the country: or elſe that it is itſelf 
curbed and preſſed down by the weight of ſome ſupe- 
rior, but inviſible power. Another circumſtance, 
8 which 
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which I think well worthy your reflection, is the great 


degree of caution with which, notwithſtanding all 
their antipathy to Jacobins and Republicans, the 
King's ſervants have avoided to pledge themſelves 
againſt treating with the French regicides. Even 
the declaration of my Lord Auckland, before they 
would aſſume its defence, was emaſculated in the 
tranſlation, with an affected ignorance of the French 
language, and a wilful violation of one of the com- 
moneſt of its idioms, Now, Sir, why all this anxiety 
in Miniſters to keep ſome poſtern for negociation, 
ſome pretence in reſerve, ſome hope or contingency 
for treating? Uſque aderne mori miſerum eft ? Are they 


determined in caſe of final diſcomfiture and humilia- 


tion, to treat with the Jacobins rather than reſign ? 


When they have-ruined us by the war, will they not - 


be contented without diſhonouring us by the peace? 
Believe n e ſcabbard is thrown away, if we can- 
not mak 
rather, we can only have the name of peace, with all 

the expence, and all the anxiety, and more than all 
the dangers of war. But if the war is to continue to 
be carried on with the ſame- abſurdity and negli- 
gence, which has hitherto given us fo many occa- 
ſions for regret and conſternation, there is no doubt 
but that it will compel us to make ſuch a peace: and 
will not the King's ſervants even hen abandon the 


ungrateful taſk to the friends of whoever may happen 


to be the Briſſot of the day; to thoſe Britiſh patriots. 


the dearneſs of whoſe connection with our enemies. | 
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peace as maſters, or as umpires - 
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may win from their relenting nature, ſome milder 
terms of ruin, ſome breathing time between the diſ- 
| _— and the een of Cage? 


The ſituation of France is ſuch, that ſhe muſt con- 
| Pos and over - run all Europe, or be conquered and 
| reſtrained by it. That nation, conſiſting. of twenty- 
four millions of inhabitants, is divided into foldiers 
and huſbandmen ; and the firſt claſs, let its lofles be 
© what they will, is perpetually renewed and recruited 
from the ſecond. Confiſcation has hitherto reple- 
niſhed the treaſury : inſtead of taxation, now an ob- 
| felete, or anti-revolutionary term, the pillage of the 
rich, and the ranſom of the ſuſpected, have liberally 
ſupplied the enormous exigencies of the ſtate. There 
is no bankruptcy, becauſe there is no book: there is 
no ſtoppage, becauſe there is no account: without 
foreign commerce, the aſſignat is neceſſarily at par; 
and ſince the danger is found fo great to poſſeſs, or 
to be thought to poſſeſs, ſpecie or bullion, it is not 
impoſſible that it ſhould bear in its turn an agio over 
thoſe troubleſome and perilous metals, againſt which it 
has ſo long been indignancly.diſcounted : there is no 
property but that of the nation; every arm, and every 
Portefeuille, are at the immediate diſpoſal of che Con- 
vention; the whole treaſure and force of the empire 
are moved and directed by a ſingle committee, which 
poſſeſſes more power, and not leſs foreſight and ac- 


* tivity than Louvois and the miniſters of Lewis the 


Fourteenth ; and-never did the vain device of that 
a. ambitious 
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ambitious tyrant, in the zenith of his aſcendency 
over Europe, become his eſcutcheon half ſo well as 
it would theſe new and ſanguinary colours, which 
oppoſed to all the earth, have ſcarce loſt an inch of 
ground in the extended ſtruggle. To conceal the 
ſtrength and reſources of the enemy, is, in my mind, 
as weak and vain, as it is cowardly and baſe. What 
hope that we ſhould reſiſt and ſurmount the dangers 
which we tremble to look upon, and which thoſe 
who lead us to the onſet conceal with fraud and ar- 
tifice from our eyes? We are told, however, that 
ſuch a ſyſtem cannot endure; that theſe violent ex- 
ertions muſt end quickly in laſſitude and impotency. 
Jam not of this opinion. I think this ſyſtem, and 
theſe exertions, may very probably outlaſt every other 
| ſyſtem, and conquer all other exertions : and I think 
ſo, becauſe I obſerve theſe other ſyſtems not only to 
be decayed and corrupted, but impelled and precipis 
tated to their fall, by the folly or treachery of thoſe 
who ought rather to repair and invigorate them, and 
becauſe I obſerve thoſe exertions directed rather to 
defend the rottenneſs and vermin of theſe ſyſtems, than 
to oppoſe the ſhock: from without, or to GR 
the arſenal within. 


The enigma of the ſtate of France 1s ſimply this, 
why do men ſubmit to be placed in a ſtate of per- 
petual requiſition ; how have they been induced to 


believe that in whatever they acquire or poſſeſs, that 
in their houſes, their fields, and their bodies, they 
; | —_ a EI 
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are ally truſtees and fiduciary committees for the 
public? Neither terror nor enthuſiaſm appear to me 
to account ſatisfactorily for this moral phenomenon 1 
Individuals have felt, or profeſſed to feel, this ſublime 
of patriotiſm, in every age, becauſe in every age, 
admiration and popularity have been diſcounted 
. ngainft tranquillity and againſt gold: but ſuch a ſen- 
timent has not become common or univerſal, not- 
withſtanding the ſophiſtry and the panegyrics of ſo 
many orators and philoſophers, and the romances of 
ſo many poets, and hiſtorians. In the Fable of Cur- 
tius or the hiſtcry of the Decii, there is here as much 
of vanity at leaſt, and there as much of deſpair, as 
there is of patriotiſm and ſelf-devotedneſs to the pub- 
lic cauſe ; the deed of Brutus, Manlius, Virginius, 
and ſo many others, were no doubt held up rather as 


_ _ objefts of admiration in the ſchools of Rome, than of 


example and imitation; the fieraneks and ferocity of 
| the Roman charad er during the republican age, have 


probably been chiſſelled in a deep relief by the belt 


of their hiſtorians, who when they ſpoke of the an- 
_ Gient manners and ſimplicity, betrayed frequently as 
much as it was ſafe for them to do of their antipathy 
to the corruption and abuſes of their own age. 
The drama of Corneille, and ſome of the plays 
of Shakeſpear have familiarized the moſt enlight- 
_ ened countries of Europe with this caricature of 
their manners, and the effect of that vulgar and 
exaggerated opinion, has been frequently very di- 
ſtinct in the progreſs of the revolution. We find 

de younger Brutus ſpeaking with doubt and dif- 
3 fidence, 
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fidence, and conſoling himſelf at length by pro- 
found reflexion, and philoſophical arguments, for 
that extraordinary act, which has made him fo cele- 
brated amongſt mankind. Poftquam illud conſcivi fa- 
cinus, is an expreſſion made uſe of by himſelf with re- 
gard to it; and in the whole of the letter in which it 
is to be found, if my memory does not deceive me, 
you will obſerve him ſpeaking of it, not only wich 
modeſty but with doubt, and anxious to juſtify it to 
hisown mind, rather than to vaunt or boaſt of it to his 
vain, but wavering correſpondent. But it would lead 
very far from the object of this Letter, were I to un- 

| dertake to defend the republicans of Rome from all 
that imputation of ferocity, which, I think, has very 
unjuſtly been faſtened upon their manners. It is ſuf- 
ficient for my argument that their facinora, which 1 
underſtand rather in a doubtful than an accufatorial 


8 ſenſe, made very few prolelytes amongſt them, and © 


never converted any ſect or ſociety of men, much 
leſs the majority or maſs. of their nation; and Tſhould 
think it a fair inference; that the barbarities and maſ- 
ſacres of France were as little calculated to operate 
ſo general a converſion; as for terror, I think it 
might have had its effect, while the nation looked 
calmly down upon the crimes of its firſt knots of ban- 
ditti; that it might have impoſed a momentary aſto- 
niſhment or ſilence, while the firſt heads were ſpiked, 
and the firſt victims mangled at Paris, but that it 
never could have cauſed all that activity, all that con- 
currence and competition in cruelty, that rival race 
| In 
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in guilt and horror that has been run by every de- 
partment, every diſtrict, every municipality, every 
. contemptible club and ſect ion of the empire. I think, 
therefore, we muſt look for ſome other principle to 
account for the extraordinary ſpeRacle which we are 
conſidering. Theſe men who juffer ſo horrible a ty- 
ranny, who breathe fo oppreſſive a fanaticiſm, why 
do they ſubmit to it? becauſe they eat, becauſe they 
drink, becauſe they have a phyſical ſufficiency, which 
the hard beart and habitual tyranny of their Lords 
denicd them before. The French, I believe, in my 
conſcience, are the moſt corrupt, the moſt wicked, 


Aa ad the moſt fanguinary nation upon the face of this 


earth, but they are not a ſtupid nor a dull one. They: 
compare the paſt ryranny with the preſent, and prefer 
the preſent, becauſe the firft, like the interrogators of 
their Baſtilles, reduced and exhauſted the body be- 
fore it began to intimidate or excruciate the mind; | 
and the ſecond, with all its cruelties, at leaſt accom- a 
panies the preſs with the bounty; and though it forces 
them to fight, both feeds and rewards them for fight- 
ing. The French people, therefore, are doubtleſs 
happier fince the Revolution than ever they were be- 
fore it, for this plain reaſon, that they eat and drink, 
and their health and ſpirits encreaſe with their repub- 
licaniſm. They do not, indeed, perceive, that the 
banquet cannot laſt at which all ſit down; they do 4 
not read the writing on the wall, nor behold the 
ghoſt of . Famine ſcowling at the feaſt; but © plus | 
fapit populus,” ſays Lactantius, I think, in bis Trea- 
b by : , | | ; * | . tiſe 
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tile De Divina Sapientia, - quia tantum quanium vpn 
e ſapit; but whether he has ſaid ſo, or 1 have 
dreamed it, I am equally convinced, thatthe French 
nation, in contradiction to the puſillanimous Mani- 
feſto of our own, is attached, and firmly attached by 
theſe powerful, theſe natural ties to the new form of 
its Government; and his, in ſpite of the new prin- 
ciples of reguiſition and nationality, which have hitherto 
defeated the calculations of Stateſmen, and the con- 

federations of Courts. 


1 hat now, Sir, if you will pardon me, for em. 
ploying ſo much of your leiſure, take ſome light no- 
tice of the Jacobins, of whom I ſhall venture to 


\ . ſpeak in terms, rather unuſual in this country, and 


very different from all that juſt horror, and that 
_ vulgar abuſe which have been ſo induſtriouſſy excited 
and directed againſt them. The Jacobins have com- 
mitted no crimes that 1 know of, which have not 
been participated and avowed by the nation: even in 
all the ſeries of emigrations, if I except the very firſt 
of all, and afterwards that of the prieſts, I can diſcover 
no emigrations but emigrations of Jacobins. The Feu- 
illans, Monarchiſts, Conſtitutionaliſts, Miniſtetialiſts, 
Moderates, by whatever name they have been cele- 
brated for. a moment, what are they but Jacobins? 
Were the Jacobins leſs Jacobins when they were pre- 
ſided by Briſſot than by Marat? Is Mirabeau leſs a 
Jacobin, that now his bones are turned out of the 
Pantheon ? The fact! is, every man while he moves on 
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vith the ſtream is Jacobin, and when he thinks of ſtop- 
pig his career, or of breaſting the flood, he becomes 
Conſtitutionaliſt, or fœderaliſt, or ſomething elſe, no 
matter what, the name of which 1s a paſſport to the 
guillotine. The Jacobins are neither more nor leſs 
than the French nation, with the exception of fome 


of the. nobles and the majority of the prieſts, and 


though by their ſuperior abilities and courage, ſome 
of them have been able to aſſume great power, and 
to obtain a very high aſcendency in the public coun- 
cils, it is clear that they have accompliſhed theſe ob- 
jects of their ambition, by complying with the unjuſt 
and intereſted defires of the people, not by forcing or 
tyrannizing their will, and that no crimes have been 
committed that were not popular, and demanded by 
the nation. Nothing can therefore be ſo abſurd, ſo 
mean, ſo pitiful, as to endeavour to repreſent them, 
as a particular and inſulated faction, who have uſurp- 
ed the powers of government, and till retain them 
in ſpite of the wiſhes of the nation, in favour of 
Lewis the. ſeventeenth ; this miſtake coſt Monſieur 
de Leſſart his life, and five months impriſonment, 
diſgraced the Prince of Kaunitz, + for whoſe dotage 
* Tt is but juſtice to the Prince of Kaunitz, to diſtinguiſh his 

- office from our own manifeſto; his was abſurd, but it was not 
- Indecent. In March 1792 the Conſtitution prevailed, and the Ja- 
cobins or republicans were as much a faction as a great majority of 
of any country is capable of being. In November 1793, the re- 
publicans were the conſtituted authorities of the ſtate, and the Bri- 


tiſh Miniſtry renewed the abſurdity of M, de Kaunitz, with an im- | 
pudence n its own. 
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it paſſed, I believe very unjuſtly, in the eyes of Eu- 
rope, (for I can ſcarce heſitate to think his famous 
diſpatch was a mere charte blanche, filled up by the 
Auſtrian Committee in the Thuilleries) and it is now 


again reproduced, with no better omens, in the ma- 
nifeſto of the Court of St. n 8. 


2 It is certain, however, that the Jacobins of to day, 
are of a deeper ſtain than the Baillys and Fayettes who 
have faded off the canvaſs of revolutions ; even Briſ- 
fot and Condorcet, that cold calculator of uſeful vil- 


lainy, pretended to ſome degree of humanity, when 


forced to oppoſe the Marats and Dantons; and it is 
now- very eaſy to obſerve the young ambition of 
Hebert and Chaumette, goading and pricking the 
jaded cruelty of the Robeſpierres and Barreres; theſe 
men however will probably reign a little longer, and 
whenever they ceaſe to reign, it will not be, becauſe 
their uſurpation is diſcovered or their yoke uneaſy, 
but becauſe they have not advanced in Jacobiniſm- as 
faſt as the current of the nation, but ſuffered them 
ſelves to be ſurpaſſed by men ſtill bolder and more 
remorſeleſs than themſelves. Were Briffot, or any of. 
the twenty deputies who ſuffered with him monar- 
chiſts? No: Was Charlotte Corde a royaliſt? No: 
this aſſaſſin was as Jacobin as Marat himſelf; ſhe: 
was à republican, and ſhe was converted to the doe- 
trine of the lawfulneſs of uſeful crimes, Clement, 
Ravaillac, would have been ſuch republicans had they 
exiſted'1 in our age or had * been ſubſti · 
tuted 
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tuted to religion in their own. It is extraordinary 
that La Vendee with all its ſuperſtition, (for it is really 
ſuperſtitious and prieſt-ridden) has not produced a 
fingle ſaint of this order, while infidelity ſeems to be 
fo fertile in enthuſiaſts and martyrs. Where are the 
figns of royaliſm to be found in France? At Toulon? 
Surely not, for it is that very Conſtitution they de- 
clared for, which has been found incapable of pto- 
tecting royalty, and of which the republic is the true 
and lineal deſcendant. But this they never dreamed 

of, till having failed in their plots of fœderaliſm, and 
frightened by the puniſhment of their accomplices 
at Marſcilles, and the flight of the Girondiſts, they 
faw no hope of -eſcaping puniſhment, but by cal- 
ling in the combined ſquadron, upon almoſt any 
terms, to their protection. All the deputies expired 
Invoking the duration of the republic, —But is it 
in La Vendée? Alas! It had taken refuge here with 
_ perſecuted faith; and here they both lie buried in 

one undiſtingliched heap of cinders, a monument of 

the power and of the unplacable ferocity of n _ 
ſecutors. 


T here is only one ſenſe in which I can conſent to 

i confider the Jacobins as diſtin from the nation at 

at large, and that is as the leaders or Miniſters of 

the nation; in that ſenſe, I think, they would have 

the advantage in compariſon, over thoſe miniſterial 

_ factions which prevail in Courts, and adminiſter, ſo. 
frequently the affairs, in contradiction to the wiſhes 
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of nations; and to conſider them in this the worſt 
point of view, I imagine they will not be found to be 
contemptible, ſince they have hitherto fairly beat and 
outwitted every Court and Cabinet in Europe, in the 
uſe of fraud, bribery, and perſecution, thoſe chief in- 
ſtruments of our modern governments, and directed 
the force of their unhinged and disjointed ſtate, with 
a degree of vigour, ability, and ſueceſs, that ought to 
extort bluſhes from other Miniſters, who are at leaſt 
as far removed from reſembling them in their talents 
as in their crimes.— They are men, to uſe the words 
of. one of our * 


F it to diſturb the peace of all mankind, 
Aud rule it when lis wildeſt. 


The Prince of Kaunitz-Ritzberg in March 1792, 
complained in the name of his ſovereign, of the Ja- 
cobins, whom he called a cabal, and aceuſed of form- 
ing “ imperium in imperio ;” he even infinuated that 
while the Jacobins remained, the Emperor would not 
ſee any ſecurity in treating with the Conſtitutional - 
King. What was the conſequence ? Did the majority 
of the people riſe and ſhake off the yoke of this pre- 
tended cabal, or did they adhere to the Jacobins to 
whom the imperial Philippic bad lent freſh impor- 
tance and conſideration ? The decree of accuſation 
againſt the Miniſter followed inſtantly, and the 2oth 
of June, and the 10th of Auguſt were but corollaries 
to 2 problem which had been ſolved with ſo much 
F indiſcretion. 
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indiſcretion. How long will Miniſters continue only 
to iinitate the faults and blunders of each other, de- 
termined to profit by no experience, and incapable 
to act with common prudence and precaution ? 
When they declare from authority that the great ma- 
jority of France is anti-republican, do they recollect 
that what they announce with ſo much triumph and 
exultation at London, is either a lye'or an accuſation 
at Paris? And that in either caſe it ſtrengthens the 
hands of theſe very Jacobins, who will convert it ei- 
ther into a cauſe or pretext for freſh extortions, and 
new requiſitions, and make an engine of it to revive 
the weary fanaticiſm of the country, by freſh abjura- 
tions and new invented oaths? Or do they calculate 
merely for the meridian of London, and conſider a 
three-weeks delufion as victory and ſucceſs, though 
they expoſe by it their own weakneſs, unpopularity, 

and deſpair to theſe very Jacobins, whom they would 
be thought to deteſt and deſpiſe ? wi 


Now, Sir, ſince I am engaged upon the ſubject of 
the Jacobins, and of the nation which they rule, and 
having, I hope, declared my ſentiments of the means 
by which they rule, in terms which cannot be miſ- 
taken, though I fear they will not be imitated by his 
Majeſty's ſervants, give me leave to ſay thus much 
of thoſe deteſtable principles, which it is thought 

more loyal to abuſe, than to foreſee any danger 
from the arms by which they are ſupported, and 
which it is become a kind of ton and faſhion to re- 
| | „„ jeck, 
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ject, not becauſe they are wicked or deſtructive, but 
becauſe they are ungenteel and uncourtly; I ſay, give 
me leave to expreſs myſelſ thus plainly with regard even 
to theſe principles, for even theſe ought not to baniſh _ 
from our minds all remembrance of former oppreſ- 
ſions, which have ſo plentifully lowed from that great 
reſervoir and fountain-head of human miſery, the 
Court. I think, Sir, and were I to be baniſhed for 
faying it, I would confeſs I thought it, that the crimes 
of France-free are too much deteſted, if they make 
the crimes of F rance- enſlaved, either regretted, or 
pardoned, or forgotten. | 


I know not whether the earth preſ:nts not as fair a 
proſpect to the cope of heaven, and to the eye of 
pure philoſophy, overrun by the Tartar liberty that 
roves and ravages her untillaged boſom, as when de- 
jected, chained, and drowſy, ſhe ſeems a frozen foot- 
ſtool for the Sultan Power! A horde of tented Arabs 
on the free banks of the Tanais, is a nobler ſpectacle 
of human ſociety than a Conſtantinople or a Vienna 
of cowled or turbaned flaves. The cataract that tears 
the rooted oak, or ſweeps away the village, when 
its firſt. violence is ſpent, deſcends with gentler influ- 
_ _ ence, ſupplies the rivulet, nurſes the vegetable herb, 
and grain, and vivifies the face of nature! But the 
ſtagnant pool that ſleeps and ſtinks, where every rank 
weed rots and riſes to the ſurface, poiſons the very 

air, excludes the beams of heaven, and makes no 
| reparation to the polluted earth ,—Courts, Courts! 

a | . Now, 
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Now, Sir, having ſaid ſo much, as J have no doubt 

it will be repreſented, in defence of the crimes of the 
Jacobins, give me leave to ſay ſomething in extenua- 
tion, at leaſt, of the conduct of his Majeſty's Miniſters; 
in truth I have ſome doubt whether what I have to of- 
fer for them will entitle any hunter of compariſons to 
draw an analogy between theſe pages and the fabu- 
lous ſpear, which healed, we are told, with one end 
as faſt as it wounded with the other! But I have not 
much fear of being taken a ſecond time for their par- 
tizan; and I owe it to juſtice to ſay what I know in 
their excuſe. Miniſters, I am aware, are too fre- 

quently but inſtruments and utenſils in other hands. 
They obey too often where they appear to command, 
and follow only what others imagine and deviſe for 
them. The Court, the Court, the wealth, the patron- 
age, the corruption of the Court, 1s the parent cauſe 
of all our wrongs and all our ſorrows! Maniſters 
are but the i»//rumenta Deum; though I will not take 
upon me to ſay of what deities they are the inſtru- 
ments, nor rake the peaceful rubbiſh of mythology 
for the capricious or malicious gods that could em- 
ploy or protect ſuch inftruments. Could I but re. 
move the veil that dims your mortal ſight, as Venus 
did from her ſon's, you would no longer rage and 
fret, and meditate revenge againſt poor Helen; you 
would behold the golden trident that overturns our 
foundations; you would ſhudder at the cruel Juno, 
that fits upon our gate, and calls in the hoſt of crimes 
and v vices that conſume and deftroy our Ilium! While 
i | this 
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this dreadful ſource of every miſchief remains un 
dammed, undrained, in the midſt of us; while theſe 
waters of bitterneſs and corruption are permitted to 
flow, with no dyke, no lock to reſtrain them ; while 
by ten thouſand pipes and conduns they diſperſe 
their poiſonous ſtreams to every field and every little 
garden, to every plant, and flower, and tree, from 
the heel-root to the extremeſt leaf, it will be vain to 
look for wholeſome fruit upon our blighted branches, 
or noble timbers from our diſeaſed and enfeebled pith. 


If Parliaments have ever beendeceived,or corrupted, 
or over-awed by Maſters, which I think no one can 
be found to deny, have not Miniſters been as fre- 

quently corrupted, and deceived, and intimidated by 
Courts ? But this Miniſters will be carcful how they 
own, becauſe they feel more ſhame in confeſſing their 
deſpotiſm than their ſervility, and leſs ſecurity in avow- 
ing their weakneſs than their crimes. Are not Courts 
then become too powerful for Miniſters, as well as 
too burthenſome for the people? And would not 
Miniſters gain as much in the independency and the 
dignity of their ſituation, by the reformation of 
Courts, as the people would recover in the reduction 
of taxes, and the return of morality ! 


There are two duties, of peculiar magnitude and 
importance, incumbent upon Miniſters at the actual 
conjuncture of affairs; the one is to reform, and the 
other to defend us. I will not debate their prioxity; 
but what I will reſolutely and eternally deny is their 

F 3 | incom- 
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incompatibility: The foreign war menaces every 
rank and order of men, from the palace to the farm; 
and it does ſo, not becauſe the greater part of France 
is diſpoſed to declare for Lewis the XVIIth. but be- 
cauſe, excepting a few partial inſurrections, not al- 
ways in his favour, the totality of France 1s converted 
to thoſe theories of atheiſm, ** nationality,” and 
plunder, which it calls philoſophy, patriotiſm, and 
equality ; not becauſe France deſires the reſtoration 
of monarchy, but becauſe ſhe 1s ready to emigrate ; 
with her armies, and to over-run the earth with her 
principles and her pikes; not becauſe ſhe 1s anti- 
repablican, but becauſe: ſhe is not only republican, - 
but, in ſpite of the firſt real conſtitution ſhe has ever 
poſſeſſed, ſhe remains revolutionary, and threatens 
with revolution This is the reaſon why, notwith- 
ſtanding our apparent ſuperiority, notwithſtanding 
our vain, but ineffectual parade of force, which we 
diſplay, like ſome gorged or paralytic giant, without 
Kill, activity, or prudence, and without, I fear, any 
omen or favour from above; I ſay this is the reaſon 
why we are in ſo much danger from the foreign war ; 
for I am not afraid to ſay, that whoever pretends to 
yield implicit credit to the Manifeſto of the Mini- 
ſter, dedit Iatus apertum, and cannot defend him- 
ſelf againſt the arguments forpeace. Now, the re- 
form, I mean if no innovation or ſpeculation is 
included in it, Sir, menaces nothing that I know of, 
unleſs it be the Court; and it promiſes a thouſand 
bleſſings, not only to the farm but even to the cottage; 

2 It and 
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and accordingly we may obſerve, without pretending 
to any great degree of perſpicacity, how popular it is 
in the country, how unpopular at St. James's! 


We ought, no doubt, in candour, to allow for the 
feelings of the Miniſter, who muſt have found himſelf 
in an aukward and unpleaſant predicament, becauſe 
no man had contributed more to expoſe and revile the 
corruption of Parliament, nor animated in ſo great a 
degree the reſentments of the people ; The coarſe li- 
bels of Mr. Paine had diſturbed the fleep of the igno- 
rant, but the eloquent appeals of Mr. Pitt had con- 
vinced the wiſe, alarmed the timid, and determin- 
ed the energetic and the free; He had raiſed a 
ſpirit in the country, and the ſpirit he had raiſed had 
ſerved him with zeal and with affection; it had la- 
boured for his intereſts, and uſed its innocent magic 
in his ſervice with fidelity and with ſucceſs. It had 
conjured him into power, and had rivetted him there 
with an irreſiſtible, but ſecret ſpell ; yet ftill, from 
time to time, it put him in mind of the liberty he 
had promiſed, and demanded the performance, after 
every labour, and at every turn ; but when he had 
fatigued, and diſpirited, and diſappointed his little 
Ariel ſo often, that it moped and ſulked, and hung 
its wing, and diſobeyed, or obeyed. unwillingly, in- 
ſtead of the free elements to which he had promiſed 
to reſtore it, he wedged the delicate ſpirit in a 
rifted oak,” and betook himſelf to that foul witch, 
who had ſo long uſurped the iſland; he formed 
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1 
an accurſed conſpiracy with that deteſted Sycorar 
the Court, and prepared himſelf to act 


« Her earthy and abhorred commands.” 


It will be curious, my dear Sir, to conſider the 
language the Court muſt have held to the Miniſter 
upon this honourable and difintereſted occaſion. Per- 
haps might it have ſaid, You may become a little 
unpopular, from undertaking my protection at this 
time, and defending all my avarice and prodigality, 
all my meanneſs and oppreſſion; but it is not my cuſ- 
tom to receive or offer friendſhip empty-handed ; I 
have ſomething to confer, as well as to obtain: The 
reform is my enemy, the war is your danger; now as 
long as you will protect me from reform, I will grant 
you a perfect liberty to conduct the war after your own 
faſhion, with any degree of profuſion, intrigue, neg- 
ligence, or abſurdity, that you may judge expedient or 
neceflary; my troops are ready, not only to defend 
every crime or error you can poffibly commit, but to 
perſecure whoever ſhall dare to accuſe you.” Now, 
Sir, would it not be lamentable, if ſuch conditions 
had been accepted, if ſuch a treaty had been exe- 
cuted, if a great and generous nation had been made 
the victim, if liberty and virtue were the forfeit of a 
Stateſman's cowardice and a courtier's cupidity ? 
What think you would have been the anſwer of Cla- 
rendon, or his Southampton, to this vile and court- 
ke propofition ? I will not attempt to expreſs the 
ſcorn, nor paint the proud and virtuous indignation, 
nor 
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nor that elated forehead with which they would have 
rejected theſe dona nocentiim.” © I will haſten the 
reform of abuſes,” would either of them have ſaid, 
te not only becauſe it is honeſt, but becauſe it is ex- 
pedient : I will ſatisfy the juſt cries of the nation, not 
only that it may be more happy, but that it may be 
ſtronger ; more able, as well as more willing, to ſup- 
port the burthens, and overcome the calamities of the 
war: I will reduce the Court and the Civil-Liſt, 
which are unneceflary and inexcuſable evils, that the 
country may the better ſuſtain the war, which is an 
evil inevitable and irremediable ; if there are griev- 
ances in the Government, if the Conſtitution is im- 
paired, I will redreſs thoſe and reſtore this, without 
a moment's delay, that the people may have the full 
benefit, and perceive the perfect excellence of that 
ſyſtem, in the defence of which J am fo ſoon to call 
for its treaſure and its blood; and that I may be 
able to oppoſe the enemies of that Government, and 
of that Conſtitution, with the united ſentiment and the 
united ſtrength of the whole kingdom. And as for yon,“ 
would he perhaps have continued, “for jon, whoſe vice 
and avarice abſorb theſe reſources which might be car- 
ried to the war, who are the cauſe of all the miſeries 
and all the murmurs of the people, who preſume to 
offer impunity, inflead of deprecating your own pu- 
niſhment, and to forgive uncertain to be pardoned, 
know, I deſire not the protection that you can grant! 
lf J am miſtaken, if I am unfortunate, 1 will retire, 
becauſe it is my duty neither ro perſevere in error 

nor 
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nor in misfortune; but if I am guilty, from what pe- 
nalty can you ſhelter me? From the laws; by what 
means? By intrigue and corruption: But can you 
hide me from myſelf; can you exclude the reproaches 
of my own mind; can you ſhut out conſcience, the 
judgment of the Public, the dread of that of poſte- 
rity? Alas, baniſhment and death itſelf are but a 
form of words, compared with the verdict of our 
own minds, with the ſentence of the greatjury of all 


1 


Our race! 


Such, I think, would have been, Sir, at leaſt not 
very unlike to it, the language of the only Miniſter 
I know of, who never dwindled into a courtier, 
whoſe affinity to a King never corrupted his heart, 
whom neither power nor adverſity elated or depreſ- 
ſed; equal and juſt in every turn of fortune, and 
great alike, whether perſecuted by an ungrateful 
Prince and a deluded people, or moderating between 
their laviſh zeal and his unprincipled ambition; in 
every ſtage and character of life a generous and ex- 
alted perſonage, whoſe memory will be dear to En- 
gliſhmen, as long as they have hiſtories to read, and 
it ſhall be permitted to read them. 


Jamais Pair de la cour, & ſon ſouffle infectẽ 
N' altèra de ſon ceur Pauſtere purete, 


Would Clarendon, do you think, Sir, inſtead of 
1208 to acquit himſelf of both theſe honourable 
duties, 


E 


duties, have abandoned this as the price of that, and 
bought the deſpicable privilege of performing one 
ill, by the facrifice or deſertion of the other? Would 
he have allied himſelf to a baſe and rotten cauſe, for 
the ſake of being obliged to uſe leſs energy or wiſ- 
dom in a ſound and perfect one, or of being able to 
cover a blot in the game by difſembling the value of 
the ſtake? Would Southampton have left that 
manly and tender panegyric upon his friend, which 
it is impoſſible to read without emotions of tender- 
neſs, and ſentiments of gratitude and veneration, if 
he had not thought him able to reject the overtures, 
and repulſe the impudence of courtiers, with all the 
dignity, and all the ſcorn, with which he was uſed to 
reſiſt the arts and importunities of other favourites, 
no doubt as virtuous, and as reſpectable as theſe? 


I think, Sir, I ſhall not, after what has been ſaid, 
though to ſpeak truth, I have not ventured to ſay it 
with all the preciſion and perſpicuity of which it is 
ſuſceptible, (but you will eafily ſupply that defi- 
ciency, and pardon any other) I think that I ſhall not, 
after what has been ſaid, even as it has been ſaid, in- 
cur much danger of being treated as paradoxical, if 
I ſhould venture to aſſert that courts are not only 
grown too powerful for Miniſters, but that none 
would gain more by their reduction than Miniſters 
themſelves, provided they deſigned to govern by juſt, 
by honourable, or even by popular courſes. 


Lou 
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"You have been pleaſed to expreſs your approba- 
tion of thoſe parts of my former letters, which related 
to the duties and conduct of their chiefs, and the 
compoſition and management of minorities: may 
they make the ſame impreſſion upon the public mind, 
and upon the mind of thoſe who are more immedi- 
ately intereſted in judging theſe things right, and in 
Acting according to a right judgment of them. They 
may prevent (I think it is yet time) many a violent 
convulſion, perhaps many a deſperate wound to our 
happy and glorious Conſtitution. Give me leave at 
preſent to preſent you with a few thoughts that have 
occurred to me upon the ſituation, duty, and relative 
intereſts of Miniſters and Courts. They will not, 1 
fear, be ſo pleaſing as the others; I cannot contem- 

plate the ſubject with equal delight: my own obſer- 
vation of them, and the diſguſt wich which all hiſ- 
tory and experience have inſpired me towards them, 
have made the contemplation of them painful to my 
mind: and I can dwell no longer upon the ſubject, 
than I think neceflary to the object of my letter, and 
neceſſary or uſeful ro be underſtood clearly by the 
public. 


We have ſome few years back, you will remember, 
heard it canvaſſed with great earneſtneſs, and decided, 
1 think, with more hear, exultation, and triumph, 
than with either candour, deliberation, or juſtice, that 
the Minifter is the Minifter of the Crown. If ever 
you, Sir, ſhovld, fortunately ior your country, attain 
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that dangerous eminence, I think T know you will 
feel yourſelf the Miniſter of the People. You will 
never remain in power, if you cannot uſe it for the 
benefit of the people. You will adviſe the King, and 
you will execute the King's pleaſure, and you will 
carry his councils into effect, as long as you think 
them uſeful and honourable for your country ; and 
when you cannot ſerve him upon theſe terms, you 
will know the poſt of honour is a private ſtation 
you will retire into your individual capacity; and 
you will watch with unceaſing vigilance, and oppoſe, 
with all the force and energy of your character, the 
meaſures of thoſe who will take your place upon 
other terms, and condeſcend to be the King's Mini- 
niſters, in contra- diſtinction to being the Servants of 
the Public. Give me leave then to aſk of you, whe- 
ther when you had accepted that important poſt, to 
which the confidence, the eſteem, and the reſpect of 
the people is ſo neceſſary, and fo indiſpenſible—un- 
leſs you could conſent to a ſervile and mechanical 
execution of the views and pleafure of the Court, 
whatever they might be, whether poſſeſſing, and 
defiring to poſſeſs, no power, nor permanence in 
power, but what this confidence would give you, and 
which muſt neceſſarily encreaſe every day, and keep 
pace with the ſervices you rendered your country, 
and the gratitude with which it would repay them; 
I fay, give me leave to aſk you, whether you, could 
entertain any deſire that the people ſhould continue 


aggrieved and oppreſſed under the enormous load of 
2 52 1 the 
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the Civil Liſt, merely to ſubſidize a horde of mierce= 


_ naries, in the pay and intereſt of the Court, not 


yours; nay, on the contrary, always intriguing to 
govern or to perplex you, and always ready to vote 
and to act againſt you, as ſoon as it is diſcovered 
you are more the people's friend, than the friend of 
thoſe who ſuck the blood of the people? Now, Sir, 
were it to appear ever ſo problematical, or paradoxi- 
cal, I confeſs I could have no ſcruple to aſſert, that 


by the abolition of this uſeleſs and deſtructive band 


of janiſſaries, every Miniſter, - who was fit to be one, 
who loved his country, who reſpected parliaments, 
who deſired the proſperity of the nation, or the dura- 
tion and integrity of the conſtitution, would find 
himſelf more ſtrongly, more firmly ſeated in power, 
and more independant too of every other power : he 
would find himſelf freed from a thouſand intrigues, 


üimpertinences, and vexations; and above every 


thing, from that habitual cabal, that familiar fraud, 
falſchood and treachery, with which he is ſurrounded, 


The party that belongs excluſively to the Crown, in 
either Houſe of Parliament, is certainly not the party 


of the Miniſter, though, during the pleaſure of the 


Crown, he may prompt its pliant voice, and com- 


mand its proſtituted ſuffrage! Let him heſitate or 


refufe to comply with the maxims or the command 


of the court, this party becomes inſtantly hoſtile and 


menacing; it enables the Crown to dictate to the 
Miniſter, and intimidates a mean or an intereſted 


Miniſter, (and we have now no Clarendons or South- 


amptons) 
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amptons) from reſiſting the dictates of the Crown. 
If theſe mercenaries were therefore reduced or re- 
formed, the ſtanding forces of the Court would in- 
deed be diminiſhed; but the Miniſter would gain in 
independence on the one hand, more than he could 
loſe from his precarious and verſatile majority on the 
other: he would, it is true, count fewer mutes in 
the Houſe, and muſter a ſmaller number of what are 
called dead votes; he would be leſs able to carry by 
violence, unwiſe or unpopular meaſures in Parlia- 
ment ; but neither would he be obliged, nor per- 
ſuaded, nor intimidated into propofing them; he 
would be more free himſelf, as well as the Houſe, 
.and the Country ; and the confidence of the Coun- 
try, which he could not miſs, would confer more real 
power upon him, than he derived from all the ſyco- 
phants of the Court, and all the corruption of the 
Houſe, The King too would be reduced to what 
he ought to be, the Chief Magiſtrate, not the Chief 
Politician of the kingdom ; he would be ſtronger 
and firmer in that popularity, which he mult gain to 
govern ei.her well or happily, than he could be in 
any hurtful privilege which might derive to him 
from the decay, abuſe, and rottenneſs of our Conſti- 
tution, of chuſing Miniſters, or of carrying meaſures, 


with indifference, or in oppoſition to the ſentiments 
of his people. | | 


Now, Sir, let me aſk of you, ſuppoſing there were 
really to be formed in this country, a national party, 


upon 
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upon national principles; and ſuppoſing you were 
placed where you ſo well deſerve to be placed, and 
where you will one day, I do notdoubt, be called by 
the voice of all the wiſe, and all the virtuous of your 
country; whether you could heſitate to diſband theſe 
odious troops, and to pour back into the lap of the 
people, that part of the Civil-Liſt at leaſt, which is 
allotted to their pay? Could the Miniſter regret, or 
could the people regret the diſperſion of theſe hire- 
tings, who are the tyrants of Miniſters, as well as the 
enemies and the famiſhers of the people? Could the 
' dignity of the Crown be diminiſhed, or compro- 
miſed, by removing that profligate band, which 
alone could bring it into danger or diſcredit with 
the people—with the people, not ſufficiently able to 
diſtinguiſh between the ule and abuſe of any inſtitu- 
tion, for example, between a Crown and a Court ? 
But if Crowns undergo any great degree of danger in 
Europe from the convulſions of modern opinions, 
and the influence of new principles and ſyſtems of 
politics and philoſophy, they have been brought 
into all their perils, and expoſed to whatever hazard 
they appear to run, by Courts; becauſe Courts are 
believed to be inſeparable from Crowns, and corrup- 
tion, prodigality, avarice, and venality, are known to 
be inſeparable from Courts. But were the filth ſwept 
out of Courts, and were Crowns lightened and re- 
lieved from that maſs of meanneſs, of vice and im- 
morality, which rots or ferments around them; were 
the taxes levied upon the ſweat of the people to 

ö | nouriſh 
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nouriſh, and to pamper theſe uſeleſs drones, or ra- 
ther poiſonous waſps, that rob and ſting ſociety, were 
theſe taxes remitted to it, were the odious and inſup- 
portable object removed, at leaſt further out of ſight, 
or even reduced to a ſmall part of its preſent volume, 
not only would Governments be more ſecure, but 
Kings would have nothing to dread, either for them- 
ſelves or their ſucceſſion. It is their Courts which 
create the danger; it is Courts which are to be de- 
tended, and not Crowns; but, unfortunately, Courts 
have the means of abuſing the weakneſs of Crowns ; 
and if Crowns will enliſt in the cauſe of Courts, there 


is no doubt they muſt abide by the. fate of the gar- 
riſon. 


If Kings did but perceive how much their pomp 
and pageantry, their ſtyle and ceremony, in one 
word, their Court, has coſt them in che genuine love, 
in the ſimplicity of their people's affection, how far 
aloof it keeps from them the wiſe, the modeſt, and 
the virtuous ; how it alienates the juſt; the generous, 
and the free; what envy and contempt it breeds, 
what diſcontent and indignation it nouriſhes, they 
would diſcover one great ſource of the republican ſpi- 
Tit, which ſeems to menace the thrones of Europe, 
and they would haſten inſtinctively, as it is pretended 
of that harmleſs animal which is hunted for its per- 
fume, to ſeparate themſelves from that ſwollen and 
fœtid bladder, which ſupplies neither force, nor vi- 
gour, nor enjoyment, but retards and delays their 
| G flight, 
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flight, nn ee them to the purſuer by the rank - 
neſs, as much as it invites by the riches it con- 
tains. | g 


But there are ſome gentlemen (diſintereſted no 
doub:) who are extremely apprehenſive leſt the dig- 
nity of the Crown ſhould be impaired or diminiſhed 
by the fweeping of Courts; it ſeems to be their opi- 


nion, that if ſome of the ceremonial offices were abo- 
ſhed, if penſions were limited, and ſinecures de- 
ſtroyed, the Sovereign would be abſolutely deferted 


and neglected by the nobility and gentlemen, by the 
learned and virtuous of England! Such an opinion 
is at leaſt a libel upon a loyal and noble nation, ho 


will crowd around their King to do him honour or 


fervice, and cover the Throne with their generous 
bodies, as often as it ſhall be expoſed to danger or 
contempt, and after this mean and mercenary crew 
thall have fled and deferted, and ſtopped its alle- 
giance with the ſtoppage of its pay ! It is only, be- 
ſides, in times of ignorance, and conſequently of 
fear, that ſtate and ceremony can impoſe to any 
great political purpoſe upon the people; knowledge, 
happily for mankind, as it. ſpreads amongſt men, 
equalizes. them by rapid, but imperceptible de- 
grees; and ſhew and form loſe much of their 


| charms and preſtiges, in proportion as a real under- 
ſtanding prevails amongft men; Courts, when viewed 


from afar, may refemble thoſe ſtatues of Phidias, 
which * to the diſtant eye, we are told, the 


gigantic 
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gigantæ forms of Jove or Neptune, all ſmooth and 
gloſſy bright, ſhining with poliſhed ivory and gold; 
but if you approached, and examined them within, 
you beheld the cranks, and nails, and {crews and ce- 
ments, the mortar, and rubbiſh, the Tv apgpiar, of 
their conſtruction. Now, unfortunately for Cotyrts, 
all this ae is glaring to the eye, and few 1 
ſo great a diſtance from the Coloſſus, as. to perceive 
the ſymmetry of its form, and not to perceive the 
filth and uglineſs of its compoſition. But let thoſe 
who think ſo meanly of monarchs, and of nations 
too, as to imagine, that the virtues of the firſt could 
not obtain the reſpect and affection of the latter, 
without the aid of ſalaries and bribes: who think the 
wealth of the Civil Liſt is neceſſary to ſubſidize the 
venal loyalty of Britons, and would corrupt us into 
virtue and allegiance, let theſe doughty champions 
for Courts produce the Monarch of Europe who en- 
Joys a ſtate or ſplendor, though purchaſed with the 
ſweat and tears of millions, ſo calculated to dazzle 
the eye and win the hearts of their people, as the mild 
and faintly luſtre that beams around the brows of 
Waſhington ; the parental dignity, the pia auctoritas, 
that diſtinguiſh and defend the firſt citizen of Ame · 
rica | | 


Thoſe tod who would trace the kingly government 
to early or to divine origin, might do well to remem- 
ber, that their favourite prototype is a King without a 
Court. Indeed, what a King ſhould be, and what he 
might have been, in the infancy and innocence of 
X G 2 ſociety, 
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ſociety, before craft and artifice, che worſt vices of 
the heart, were taken to be the excellence and per- 
fection of the underſtanding,—a father in the boſom 
of his family :—Where have they read of his Mini: 
ſters and Chamberlains, of his Grooms of the Bed- 
chamber, Gentlemen of the Bedchamber, Lords of 
the Bedchamber ? Of his Pages, his Maſters of the 
Ceremony, and that endleſs chain of pride, extrava- 
gance, and folly, which is politically, morally, and 
phyſically, a curſe upon the country? Had Abraham, 
had Abimelech, Stewards of the Houſehold, Maſters 
of the Horſe? Of the Hawks, of the Hounds ? What 
were the ſinecures in an Arabian tent, or the con- 
tracts for a progreſs from Kadek to Gerar? How 
unfortunate that we have no memoirs of their great 
officers of ſtate ; probably they bore as perfect a re- 
ſemblance to our on courtiers, as the beſt of our 
Kings has done to the worſt of the patriarchs. 


Every form of Government, whatever be its pe- 
culiar excellence, has alſo ſome correſpondent defect, 
ſome propenſity and bias to its fall, The violence 
and injuſtice of popular judgments, are, I think, the 
immediate cauſe of the ruin of democracies. Exceſ- 
five inequality of wealth, the accumulation of offices 
and honours, and their becoming hereditary, are the 
paths by which ariſtocratical inſtitutions arrive at the 
tyranny of a few or of one. But Courts are the pe- 
culiar vice and cordial rottenneſs of monarchies ; 
they corrupt and are corrupted ; they are oppreſſed, 
and they oppreſs; their beſt virtues are the virtues of 


ſlaves ; 
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ſlaves ; ſeryile duties, perſonal attentions, and fide- 
lity ; but their vices are the worſt that ſlaves can 
own ; for beſides lying, flattering, and cringing, to 
whatever is above, they are neceſſarily callous and 
cruel to all that is beneath them. The jealouſy of 
the eunuch is greater than the huſband's; the ty- 
ranny of courtiers more intenſe than that of the Sul- 
tan: They are enemies to liberty, becauſe they have. 
ſold their own ; and to virtue, becauſe it ceaſes not 
to upbraid them with the barter, 


Courts too, beſide their profligate character, ſo 
deſtructive of the national morals, are politically miſ- 
chievous, and full of danger, ſince they have aſ- 
ſumed and uſurped to be an intermediate body be- 
tween the ſeveral branches of the public authority. 
They are interpoſed between Kings and their people, 
they damp the affectionate loyalty of their approach, 
and convert their honeſt love into a diſtant awe, a 
forced and cold reſpect; and, on the other hand, by 
the forms, the delays, and the difficulty of his ac- 
ceſs, they obſtruct and impair the parental feelings 
of the Prince in their way to the people, They be- 
come the channel of every grace and favour ; even 
the godlike prerogative of mercy flows through pol- 
luted ſtreams, and crimes unpuniſhed, are the price 
of the careſſes of a proſtitute, or the importunity of 
a liveried companion. But thoſe perſons who are ſo 
anxious for the dignity of the Crown, will tell us 
again, that theſe bands of courtiers are neceſſary to 
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its ſupport. Can any man ſeriouſly think, Sir, that 
the loyalty and affeftion of the nation are encreaſed 
by paſſing through ſuch channels as a Lord of the 
Bedohamber, or a Chamberlain of the Houſehold ? 


Purior in vicis aqua tendit rumpere plumbum, 
uam que per pronum trepidat cum murmure rivum, 


Do the loyalty and affection of the people flow 


purer through theſe leaden conduits, that communi- 
cate its wiſhes, or its complaints, to the dull and 
diſtant ear of royalty; does the cuſtomary transfer of 
a ſubject's petition to the tender feelings, or conſci- 
entious policy, of a Lord Chamberlain, encreaſe the 


gratitude or the attachment of che ſuitor? Or do even 


the Lords with white ſtaves tranſmit the gracious 
pleaſure of the Prince with more amenity, or with 
encreaſed benevolence to his n ſubjects, the 
co-eſtates of the realm! ? 


And of what ſervice, let me aſk you, could a 
Prince, and a Prince that ſhould be a ſtateſinan, or 
a politician at leaſt; of what ſervice could he think 
it to himſelf, or to his ſituation, to have the ſenſe of 


every favour he beſtows, the gratitude for every gift 


he diſpenſes, diverted from his own Nn. to an of- 
fice or an individual? 


O fortunatos Reges ſua fi bona norint ! 


With 
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With the power they have to oblige, with the facility 
they enjoy to engage affe&ion ; with the prerogative 
they poſſeſs of granting honours, favours, pardons, 
and exemptions, to be leſs beloved, leſs popular, 
than their own ſervants! Can the Prince be made to 
believe, thar it promotes his ſervice, or attaches men 
to his perſon or his cauſe, that the chief of a party, 
or his dependants, ſhould nominate to offices, ſhould 
fill up vacancies, and that all the hope and all the 
. gratitude of the nation ſhould be withdrawn from 
himſelf, to crowd the train of ſome Neckar or Seja- 
nus ?—Can he be ignorant of the cypher he becomes 
at his own levee, where every vow is ſecretly addreſ- 
ſed to his own ſatrapes and officers, and himſelf re- 
mains at beſt but the mandarin with the longeſt 
nails, too remote from affection, too ſtately even to 
be feared. Alas! why does it appear inſeparable 
from royalty, to ſeek to remove itſelf to an unmea- 
ſurable diſtance, to plant an hoſtile and impaſſable 
barrier between itſelf and the people ?—The people 
who give it, ſweat for it, bleed for it ? | 

There 1s yet another point of view, in which it 
may be expedient, at ſome fitter opportunity, to con- 
ſider the Court; namely, as the capital of the great 
pillar of ariſtocracy. At the preſent, I ſhall content 
myſelſ with ſubmitting to you, Sir, whether it were 
not more wife, more natural, and more fortunate, if 
the politica! order of nobility appeared to poſſeſs more 
intrinſic dignity of its own, a higher ſenſe of its ex- 
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alted privilege and independent ſtation, with ſome- 


what leſs of eagerneſs and anxiety for the ſmiles and 
favours of St. James's ? Whether that body, which 


is intended by the Conſtitution to be a check and 


controll upon the Crown, as well as the Houſe of 
Commons, might not enjoy its great prerogative in 
more ſecurity, .and acquit itſelf of its illuſtrious du- 
ties with more effect and authority, if it were too 


proud to divide the infamous bounty of the Court, 


upon the one hand, and too honeſt to ſeduce the 


frail integrity of an indigent elector on the other? 


If it ſcorned to ſhine with borrowed rays, and re- 


volve in an orbit not its own, a cold and ſervile 


moon to a mightier planet, whoſe courſe it ought to 
regulate, and incline by its own volume and attrac- 
tion? JI 

* Repetenda eſt, ſays Cicero, ſpeaking of the 
noble order of his own countrymen, © repetenda eſt 
vetus la ſeveritas, fiquidem auctoritas ſenatus, decus, 
honeſtatem, laudem deſiderat, quibus hic ordo caruit ni- 
mium diu. And it cannot have been ſaid with more 
truth of the Roman, than it might be ſaid of the 
Britiſh Senate; for the corruption of both has de- 


rived from the ſame ſource; and the reigns, if I 


may ſo call them, of Sylla and Pompey, by ſetting 
up the protection and favour of a Court as an 
object of ambition, and ſometimes of ſecurity, 
had only done that, which has been accompliſhed, 


in a greater degree, by the longer operation of the 


ſame 


E 
ſame cauſes in Britain. It had withdrawn the Senate 
from the proud contemplation of its on indepen- 
dence and dignity, and delivered over the Senator 
to ſpeculations of individual greatneſs and advan- 
tage, from a corrupt compliance with the views, and 
a corrupt hope from the gratitude of the Executive 
Power. —In England, I am ſure, one good conſe- 
quence would have been felt at this time, if the 
laws of our political ſyſtem had not been violated by 
the magnetiſm of which I have complained : The Poli- 
tical Nobility would not have been confuſed and amal- 
gamated with the Court Nobility ; and the ariſtocracy 
of Parliament would not have been debaſed and de- 
preciated by that impure alloy of the ariſtocracy of 

the Palace; the nobles of the nation would not have 
been preſided by the Liberti and Libertini, the freed- 
men and parvenũs of the houſehold : The names and 
_ virtues that are dear to the country, the Oſbornes 
and the Ruſſels, the Bentincks and the Cavendiſhes, 
would not be eclipſed by the ſudden elevation and 
ſplendour of ſome ennobled (not emancipated) ſlave, 
whoſe enormous wealth, and reſiſtleſs favour ſeem 
deſigned for no other uſe nor object, but to ſhew a 


repining people the caprice of his fortune, and the 
cruelty of its own ! 


While the Emilii and Camilli were diſtinguiſhed 
only by the dangerous popularity of a race dear to 
the Romans : Pallas, Calliſthus, Nymphidius, whoſe 
new honours had eternally diſhonoured the ſenate of 

Ronic, 


Lab 


Rome, and whoſe names I bluſh to remember, were 
tyrannizing and corrupting the empire. 


Much, Sir, has been ſaid of late againſt this order 

of the State, and it has never been ſo well defended. 
as it might have been; and this, I think, for want of 
making the diſtinction I have juſt pointed to you. 
Mobility is the blood of thoſe who have ſaved or died 
for their country: there is an eternal ariſtocracy in 
the gratitude of nations to the poſterity of patriots 
and heroes, and in theſe an eternal obligation to emu- 
late the deeds and virtues which have endeared their 
names to their country. This is the true and ſolid 
| baſe, the foundation and corner-ſtone of genuine 
Nobility; and it will reſiſt the wild and fenſeleſs ef- 
forts of popular malice and captious philoſophy: if 
it be not betrayed and undermined by the ſpurious 
nobility of Courts; by the contempt and odium in- 
ſeparable from a profligate or venal diſtribution of 
| honours, The prince who ennobled his proſtitutes, 
and he who ſhould openly beftow the peerage at the 
recommendation of his Finance-Miniſter, infringed, or 
would infringe, the fiiſt and fundamental privilege 
of that Houſe of Parliament, and give a deeper ſtab 
to the political ariſtocracy, than a thouſand Mura» 
beaus and Syezes could ever have inflicted. 


One word more upon this important topic, which 
] find it difficult to-relinquiſh, and upon which I re- 
preſs myſelf almoſt in vain ; we have ſeen with ge- 

| . neral 
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neral ſatisfaction, even in theſe times, the high ſpirit 
of our real nobility diſdain the charm of office, and 
all the bribes of power, when this vulgar greatneſs 
could be retained no longer without ſacrifices of ho- 
nour : at the ſame time that we beheld, with ſenſations 
which no language that I am maſter of can deſcribe, 
our artificial Lords, the Court Nobility, ſucceed to the 
Vacancy, or remain in their offices, chaunting the 
palinody of their own declarations, figning the retrac- 
rations of their own counſels, without feeling humi- 
lation, or confeſſing ſhame. 


But it were unreaſonable, perhaps it is unjuſt, to 
expect ſuch facrifices from ſuch men! Alas! how 
ſhould they think of retirement ! Their woods are not 
ready to conceal. them ! lt is ſurely but good-nature 
to give time to the trees and the builders, before we 
ſend in the family ; and it would be cruel to divert 
from their young plantations the ſtreams that flow 
four times a year; enriched with prolific ſlime from 
the W j 


4 Sir, we ought not to exact efforts of vir- 
tue, or of courage, foreign to the principles and ha- 
bits of men. To be happy in ſecluſion, we muſt 
bear along with us the regrets at leaſt of others, and 
our own applauſe. Retirement without repoſe, and 
ſolitude without a contented memory, are but vain 
opiates, full of diſturbed and reſtleſs dreams, and do 

| but 
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but irritate che fever of che foul by forced and violent 
abſtractions. 


And when I ſpeak of retirement, it is ncceſſary to 
remember, that to the wile and. virtuous, it brings 
ſociety, domeſtic joys, the offices of friendſhip, and 
the teſtimonies of eſteem, with all the zucunda oblivia 
of a buſy life; but to diſappointed vanity, and. dif- 
carded meanneſs, it preſents a deſart, a wide and 
dreary void. The ſhade 1s dark and gloomy which 
no reflection chears, no horizontal beam enlivens in 
the crimſon evening of life's diſty day. The palm 


obtained without a ſingle public or private virtue, 


ſheds neither peace nor honour over the purchaſed 
palace. Forgive me, but when I think of the latter 
end of theſe dupes, I will not call them favourites of 
fortune, and of their vows conceded by malignant 
deities, J cannot refrain from reminding you of 4 
wiſer and a nobler prayer, and the wiſh of one who 
had been truly great, if he had never been condemn- 
ed to be a Courtier. 


Sic cum tranſierint mei 
Nullo cum ſtrepitu dies 
Plebeius moriar ſenex l 
Illi mors gravis incubat 
| Qui notus nimis omnibus 
Ignotus moritur fibi ! 


To theſe beautiful and well-known lines, permit me 


to add one brief reflection, which does not ſeem to 


bave 


18 
have occurred to Seneca, and which I ſhould be ſorry 
ſhould eſcape your obſervation. There are men fo 
different from him, and they are not plebeii ſenes, but 
have grown old and noble cum ſtrepitu and cum pul- 
. vere, in dirt and noiſe, that ſolitude is therefore ter- 
rible to them, becauſe it will not permit them to die 
unknown to themſelves, but ſtops them on the brink 
of death to form this late and painful acquaintance, 


and compels them to concur before they part in the 
ſentiments of all their contemporaries | 


It is not my intention to exhauſt this endleſs ſub- 
juct upon the preſent occaſion ; J have only ſkimmed 
the ſurface with a light and rapid hand. It certainly 
ſeems to me important at the preſent conjuncture, to 
direct the public attention towards the Court, and to 
open the eyes of the public and of the Court itſelf, 
with reſpect to their relative ſituation and intereſt ; 
but it is enough to preſent the nuiſance to the moral 
grand jury of the nation, and to deſtroy the falſe 
opinion, that the Court is any part of the Conſtitution 
of Great Britain ; certainly it is neither a vital nor an 
integral part of it. It appears to me, I confeſs, to 
grow a fungus cut of the decay and rottenneſs of 
other inſtitutions, and to be a foul and ugly wen, or 
rather a rank and dangerous cancer upon the body 
politic. Let it look to itſelf! It is time when the 
eyes of the country are turned towards it. No man 
can deteft more than myſelf, as you well know, Sir, 
the operations of ſtate-ſurgery ; but it is proper that 
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this wen ſhould learn, that if will not take phyſie, 
and reduce itſelf, the knife may be applied with per- 
fect ſecurity to the Conſtitution, | 


1 will now go one ſtep further; and I will tell you 
(though theſe are times which require circumſpec- 
tion, and we poor hares cannot make ourſelyes quite 
ſure that our ears may not be taken for horns) 
that the people deſire, and muſt have reform. The 
truths of Mr, Paine have been more confounded with 
his treaſons, by the arts of intereſted governments, 
and the chicanery of impudent lawyers, than his trea- 
ſons have been with his truths, by the plain ſenſe and 
ſincerity of the people. The firſt effect of his pub- 
lications was alarming ; the ſuddenneſs with which 
certain truths were let in upon the eye, both dazzled 
and confounded. The infidiouſneſs with which ab- 
ſtract ard impoſſible perfection was held up to view, 
was itſelf dangerous, as light is to thoſe who have 
long been immured in darkneſs ; and the hatred and 
contempt of all governments, ſo induſtriouſly in- 
ſpired, and ſo plauſibly defended by the eaſy and ſud - 
den diſplay of their enormous defects, abuſes, and 
corruption, formed together a criſis, which providen- 
tially has not proved fatal to ſociety. But it is not 
only Mr. Paine, and the abettors of ſuch wild and 
- fanciful doctrines, who have polluted and poiſoned 
the public mind; other writings have been poured 
profuſely into the worid, and diſtributed with equal 
- Induſtry and perſeverance, in a cauſe, I think, not 
| | purer, 


1 

purer, nor more honeſt than Mr. Paine's ! The dan- 
ger is not indeed equal, becauſe the ſleep of deſpo 
tifm itſelf is preferable to the eternal convulſions of 
an organized anarchy, and a ſyſtematic ſtate of revo- 
lution; but I doubt whether it be a nobler principle 
to corrupt into ſlavery, than to inflame to licentiouſ- 
neſs; whether it be baſer or wickeder to forge the 
pikes, than the chains of the people! 


W ben the Court and the Miniſtry had made com- 
mon cauſe, and agreed to reſiſt and to calumniate 
every ſpecies of reform, it was politic perhaps to raiſe 
a cry, but I think it was unwiſe to declare a cruſade 
againſt the reformers—The Court refuſed reforma- 
tion becauſe reformation was a Jacobin pretext, and 
ſuch was the folly, or the inſincerity, or the unutter- 
able abfurdity of ſome of thoſe who. cried the loudeſt 
for reform, that they confeſſed they conſidered the 
reform they demanded as a revolution in the govern- 
ment. Inde mali labes—From that time, the Court 
had a pretence, a weak one no doubt, and no doubt 
a wicked one, but where the ends were ſo virtuous 
and ſo honourable, it would have been a paltry and 
and ſuperſtitious ſcruple, to have enquired into the 
delicacy or the pureneſs of the means ; the Court had 
pretext at leaſt, of which it did not fail to avail itſelf, 
to decry every ſpecies of reform, and to confound 
every deſcription of thoſe who demanded it; to con- 
found them at firſt with one another, and afterwards 
in a body with the Jacobins of Paris, as if it were 
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one and the ſame thing to deſire greater virtue and 
integrity in the repreſentative branch of our own 
Conſtitution, and to applaud the horrors that had 


deſolated France; as if it were equivalent to murder 


and maſſacre, to deſire ſome limits to corruption, 
and were become treaſon, or regicide itſelf, to pro- 
nounce the name of liberty, or to look back with 
wiſtfulneſs upon the brighteſt and pureſt annals of 
our own hiſtory! Oh memorable deluſion! Oh in- 


_ . credible credulity! Oh matchleſs example of politi- 


cal craft and folly, of fraud and ſection, of ſucceſsful 
impudence and ambition 


Mr. Paine, however, is an enemy to every ſyſtem 
and to every Conſtitution ! hat then ? He has con- 
vinced men, who Are aware of the treachery with 
which he writes, that there is much to be reformed, - 
and ſomething to be atoned for in our government; 
He has convinced men that reformation will not be 
more ſpontaneous from a Houſe of Commons ſo con- 
ſtituted as ours; and that the finecures diſtributed 
| amongſt the members of oppoſition, from an obſtacle 
to the people's demands, as ſtrong and inſurmount- 
able as if they were held by the partizans of the 
government itſelf ; he has ſhewn that the ſupport af- 
forded to the exiſting abuſes by Lord Grenville a Mi- 
niſter, and Lord Stormont a Peer in Oppoſition, is 
alike natural in both, fince both are placemen ; and 
that abuſes. muſt neceffarily be perpetuated and en- 
creaſed ander ſuch a ſyſtem of corruption as this is, 

which 
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which pervades every branch of the Government, and 
of the Oppoſition too: without purſuing the reaſon- 
ing of Mr. Paine, which in whatever ſpirit it is writ- 
ten, is ſometimes ſolid {nd convincing, I ſay convinc- 
ing, for fas eft et ab hoſte doceri—and is moſt dangerous 
perhaps where it is the falſeſt and the moſt metaphy- 
ſical; without purſuing Mr. Paine's reaſoning any far 
ther, and avoiding, as I do by defign, to enumerate 
other inſtances which occur to me of ſinecures held 
by rich and noble families, on both fides of both 
Houſes of Parliament, becauſe I think it unpleaſant, 
or perhaps invidious to point out gentlemen who have 
ſo much to anſwer for, without being in reſponſible 
ſituations: I do not difſemble that it is my earneſt 
wiſh, that there ſhould be no ſecret in the whole 
kingdom with reſpect to thoſe who are now ſecretly 
attached to the cauſe of corruption and abuſes, by the 
ſalaries they draw from them. I think it hard at the 
ſame time upon Miniſters themſelves, that Peers, at 
leaſt, will not defend their own privileges and ex- 
cluſive greatneſs, without being hired to it like the 
underlings of the preſs or the treaſury; and I pity 
the difficult and laborious ſervices of Mr. Long 
and Mr. Roſe, as much as I reſpect thoſe talents 
for perſuaſion which cannot perſuade a Peer to 
vote in his own cauſe, without giving him the 
bribe deſigned for a commoner, and I think is cruel 
too, that no caſt nor individual will defend his 
own. prerogative and intereſt, unleſs he be paid 
for 1t ;—but though I think all theſe things, my 
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25 * Sir, I ſhall leave a liſt and catalogue. of ſinecures 
and abuſes, to be furniſhed: by thoſe who lament 
them leſs, and can bring themſelves to contemplate 
our miſery and depravity with calmer nerves and a 
more philoſophical temper, than it is my lot to pol- 
ſeſs. It ſhall not however be wanting when occaſion 
demands it; it will make a ſupplement, and furniſh 
no unintereſting comment upon our livre rouge 
Would the people of this enlightened country give 
credit to me were I to tell them, without demonſtra- 
tive proofs, the enormous ſums they annually pay, 
to buy themſelves enemies, to bribe traitors againſt 
their own cauſe, to bind down powerful families in 


28 nen to their liberty, n * 


Lam now going to atk you a ie which 1 
eee already anticipated, though lſuſpect 
rather wich apprehenſion than impatience. I am go- 
ing to aſk you, whether you can believe, for an inſtant, 


that any ſet of Miniſters could deliberately continue 


and encreaſe all theſe abuſes and dangers, which are 
ſo many inſults beſides, and a cruel mockery upon 
the underſtanding and diſtreſs of the country, unleſs - 
they wiſhed them to arrive at ſome fatal criſis, or ex- 
pected ſome dangerous climacteric? Would any ſur- 
geon neglect or foment ſo foul a wound, unleſs he 


deſigned to bring the fore to a \ gangrene, and an am- 
nt | 


As 
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As to thoſe who deny the neceſſity of reform, 
and pretend to be perfectly ſatisfyed with the exiſting 
ſituation of government and the Conſtitution; I will 
Jaſt aſk them, why in that caſe they do not provide 
for the ſecurity and permanence of a ſyſtem they 
think ſo happy and ſo perfect? I will aſk them, whe- 
ther they can think any eſtabliſhment ſecure, againſt 
which its enemies can bring ſuch charges as have 
been brought by the enemies of our own? If corrup- 
tion be neceſſary, as they pretend it is, (and who will 
deny that it is the neceſſary reſource of Miniſters 
who have neither wiſdom, nor virtue, nor real honeſt 
popularity ?) Can it be neceſſary too that it ſhould 
ſtink in every noſtril, and glare in every eye? Would 
it not be prudent to heap the dunghill on the other 
fide of the hedge, where the ſchool-boys could not 
find it out, and rake it to the annoyance and offence 
of every nerve in the neighbourhood ? For my part, 
if I wiſhed to continue this abominable and immoral 
ſyſtem of bribery and burgage-tenure, I ſhould be 
as cager to disfranchiſe Old Sarum and half the towns 
of Wilts and Cornwall, as thoſe perſons could be who 
withed honeſtly for a real and radical reform and I 
confeſs ſeriouſly, that thinking as I do, I ſhould be very 
ſorry to ſee juſt ſo much done and no more; becauſe 
| I am convinced that every abuſe and injury that has 
not become plain and palpable to the people, may be 
continued, and will be continued, with unfeelingneſs 
and with impunity, as long as the wealth and ſatelli- 
tes of the Court, ſhall be able to corrupt or intimi- 
H 3 date 
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nauſeous touch, and their corrupt effluvia. 
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Abe every Ae een It is here that every ar- 
gument will return; it is here, that whoever would 


- fave his country from revolutions, the event of which 
no man is able to foreſee ; and whither men can be 


driven only by the violence of their paſſions, excited 
more by contempt and inſult, than by the ſenſe of 
babitual wrongs: It is here, I fay, that every friend 


to England muſt look for, and muſt carry reform; 
without this, we can have no ſecurity for the free- 


dom or independence of any Parliament : we can feel 
no hope of the integrity of any Miniſter, of the du- 
ration of any wh; of the peniod of any evil. | 


The enormous power and preponderance of the 
Crown, the exceſs of ſalaries and penſions, the num- 
ber of ſinecures, and places without number, have 
united a formidable phalanx, more formidable from 


the ground they occupy, than from their {kill, their 
courage, or their reſources ; All theſe will aſſemble 
to plant a barrier between the people and its wiſhes : 
But heaven forbid. that an enlightened Prince ſhould 


range himſelf on the ſide of a.baſe and abandoned 
Court, againſt a patient, a loyal, and a virtuous 


people! But heaven forbid, - that a patriot King 
ſhould hefitate between a nation and the furniture of 
a drawing-room, or know a doubt between the mil- 


lions he was born to bleſs, and the harpies who ſteal 


the viands from their lip; who ſteal the viands from 
their lip, and poiſon the ſcraps they leave, with their 


The 
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The unexampled rigour of the courts of juſtice 
will, in my apprenſion, produce but a very momen- 
tary effect, and that effect will be followed by a di- 
rect contrary impreſſion. Far be it from me to enter 
into the defenee of thoſe who have been condemned 
by a verdict of their country, however it may be to 
be lamented, that the ſentences pronounced upon 
them ſhould have appeared fo generally ſevere, as to 
have diſmiſſed the audiences from our tribunals of 
Juſtice with an enthufiaſm very unlike to that which 
aſſembled them : In ſome places they ſeemed to feel 
themſelves not ſimple ſpectators of a trial, but en- 
truſted with the character of the Chorus at leaſt in 

the antient drama; to have breathed their ardent 
vos to heaven. | 


Ut redeat miſeris aveat JH faperbis. 


That they ſhould have bee with Samet 
like theſe could have been more properly conſidered 
as unfortunate, if it ought not to have foreſeen and ex- 
pected: the hardſhipof ſometrials, and the ſeverity of 
ſome ſentences, which I do not think it neceſſary to 
cite, have done more real miſchief to Adminiſtration 
than any libels, or any treaſons, which the objects of 
all this rigour were capable of writing or diſperſing 
among the people. Eager proſecutions and exceſſive 
puniſhments againſt this ſpecies of crime are amongſt 
the ſigns of the weakneſs, as well as the violence, of the 
fears, as well as the fury of Governments—the fever 

H 3 that 
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that makes power mad, makes it tremble too; it, 
ſhakes long with the fit, which made it ſtrong and 
terrible for a moment: Fear is conſtantly cruel, but 
the ſenſe of ſecurity is naturally kind and forgiving; 
Julius Cæſar could pardon the lampoons of Catullus, 
but Aſinius Pollio, or Caſſius Cherea, I think it was 
one of theſe perſonages, and I cannot go to book 
for them, was forced to die for a compliment to the 
mal Mutus, and his brother in law. 


There ſeems, indeed, to enter as Wach ſpleen ety 
| wile into the conſtitution of political as of natural 
bodies. Republicaniſm has frequently meant no- 
thing but the hatred of monarchs : and 1 think that 
I could ſhew that in the ſtates of Greece, and re- 
publican Rome, there prevailed more virulence and 
malice againſt kings, than love or underſtanding of 
liberty; this was, perhaps, the natural effed of the 
experience they had had of them; for how many 
have been fit to be entruſted with the conduct of their 
ſpecies? Flattery can go no further than to compare 
the beſt of them living with one or two, and to di- 
ſtinguiſh and contraſt them from all the reſt of their 
order Quomodo Auguſtus fic et Antoninus—and Hiſ- 
tory, which judges all men, has her croſs to make 
| againſt the very prototypes of perfection *. The 
great political ſecret was not yet diſcovered, that 


8 Non fo fi fun ni benigno Auguſt 
| 1 la tromba di FP os. | 


Kings 
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Kings might be tolerated even in republics, and 
Freedom, a Chareatid nymph, ſubmit her generous. 
neck to the gentle burthen of a legal and limited 
throne : Androcles had not tamed his lion; and Li- 
berty, leading a muzzled monarch by her fide, had 
been a bolder hieroglyphic than CEdipus and the 
Sphynx herſelf would have dared to decypher. Even 
now, how few ſtates of Europe, admunftered under 
republican forms, have any juſt idea of liberty! In 
Venice, where there is a direct, intenſe, and meridian 
political tyranny, the people exult, becauſe they have 
no King; even in Holland, what e en- 
dertain of Sue 22 


We read but of one people, however, who have 
rejected liberty; the Cappadocians, we are told by 
Strabo, as he is cited by Lord Bolingbroke, Liber- 
jatem, repudiaverant ut quam Abi dicer ent intolerabilem : 
I fuſpe&, however, that this determination of the Cap- 
podccians, in effect, was little more thian a compli- 
ment to Rome, and regarded no part of their own po- 
livical conflitution, fo much as the reſidence or ab- 
fence of a legate or his aſſeſſor, (who might probably 
have poſſeſſed ſuſſicient intereſt to procure fo loyal an 
addreſs) ; but of this I am confident, that freedom is 
intolerable to every vicious and corrupted people, 
whether they have the means of rejecting it or not, 
as we may contemplate it in France, where it is new ; 
and, I am confident, that it will be moſt intolerable to 
4 e people, where ſhe has long been eftab- 

H 4 liſhed, 
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liſhed, as T hope we ſhall never be able to learn by an 
example {till nearer home; for though in a depraved 
ſtate; in which liberty is new, ſhe may be violated 
and abuſed; ſhe can ſcarce be made the bawd and 
pimp of deſpotiſm, or turned into a ſtate- engine and 
pretext for oppreſſion : but in a country which has 
long been free, but has ceaſed to be ſo, becauſe of 
its corruption, ſhe will eaſily become all theſe, and 
worſe, if there is worſe than theſe; the names, the 
forms, and even the memory of the antient freedom, 
will become not only decoys and ſnares, but crimes 
and treaſons, wherever they are diſcovered; it is there 
that ſighs will be regiſtered, and regrets indicted, 
that thought will be dogged by danger, and ſilence 


haunted by ſuſpicion: In ſuch a ſtate, the laws will 


not be abrogated nor forgotten, but they vill be 
ſtrained and perverted; a ſpecies of horrid mockery 
will be engrafted upon oppreſſion, and the virgin be 
delivered to the hangman's luſt, that ſhe may a 
gay to the torture or the nn. 


In mixed Governments like our own, it is natural, 
perhaps it is unavoidable, that ſome of the citizens 
ſhould incline with predilection and favour towards 
one branch of the Conſtitution, and regard the others 
with jealouſy at the leaſt: Amongſt the ſubjects of 
ſach a ſtate, there will be ſome who may miſtake 
themſelves into an excluſive loyalty and attachment 
to the regal branch, incompatible with the prin- 
ciples of free Governments, or the ſentiments of free 

| Men ; ; 
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Men; while there will be others, whom an unmea- 
ſured love of liberty, and of the very forms of liberty, 
may induce to lament the loſt republic, and to offer 

vows not very favourable to the monarchical part of 
the Government; there may be perſons too, amongſt 
either or both of theſe deſcriptions, who may be but 
ill affected towards the ariſtocratic order, and averſe 
to titles of nobility and hereditary diſtinctions, which 
have not, they may imagine, ſo much decorated and 
exalted the individuals who bear them, as they have de- 
baſed and degraded the great maſs of mankind, from 
which they have invidiouſly ſeparated and divided 
them ; but none of thoſe individuals, it is clear, can 
be perfectly contented with the abſtract theory of our 
exiſting Conſtitution ; one will wiſh that in the diſtri- 
bution of powers, more weight had been thrown into 
this ſcale, while another will deſire to give a preponde - 
rance to the oppoſite ſide of the balance: but bring theſe 
men together, and they inſtantly become contented, 
becauſe they inſtantly perceive the neceſſity of mutual 
conceſſion and adjuſtment. Three citizens, ſuch as 
J have deſcribed, deputed to ſelect a Conſtitution, 
muſt of neceſſity form one analogous to our own: 
Virtus eft. medium vitiorum & utrinque reducta. Would 
it not therefore be tyrannical, unjuſt, and abſurd, to 
puniſh any one of them for the eccentricity of his 
opinion, ſince the union of theſe opinions makes the 
very ſyſtem which they all ſeverally prefer to the ſyſ- 
tem of each other, and which they all have made 
| their 
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equal ſacrifices to obtain? Were the Tories perfetly = 
fatisfied at the Revolution, did the Whigs carry all 
their points? Was it not accompliſhed by reciprocal 
conceſſions, by mutual forbearance, by a compro 
miſe of political tenets and pretenfions ? Is it con- 
tended, that every individual of the ſtate muſt be 
a bad ſubject, who conceives a greater degree of per- 
fection to be poſſible in the Government, than he 
percaves actually to exiſt there, or a juſter balance 
and diſtribution of powers than he believes is to 
be found in our Conftitution 2 Alas, we are all 
guilty, Whigs and Tories, Court and country, every 
deſcription and party of us are criminal before fo ſe- 


. 


Give me leave to take this 5 of expteſ: 
ſing the regrets I feel, that the privilege of thought 
ſhould be allowed of to a greater extent in our ſchools 
and univerſities than in the great forum and theatre 
of life. If we are to go on according to the maxims 
now adopted, and become popular in Courts and in 


Courts of Juſtice, J am fearful we are guilty of a fatal 


error, in teaching our children the republican lan- 


guages of Italy and Greece, and in imbuing their 


minds with principles fo likely to lead them to high 
treaſon as thoſe of Tacitus, of Salluſt, and Cicero, 
of Plutarch, Xenophon, and Socrates. I think it is 
Diogenes Laertius in his life of Antiſthenes the philo- 


ſopher, who has the following remarkable ſentence, 


Tay 
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Tor Too # xalla Tas xtiueres Nowss moilevealai, A , To ng 
AgtIns, xa r227hnorala; de: wor e tide Tor Topo Tine xn 71s. 
I ſhall certainly not put this maxim into Engliſh, 
becaule I cannot approve of all the diſcretion and 
arbitrement it eſtabliſhes in the breaſts. of learned 
men; it authorizes them, no doubt to exerciſe their 
judgment, at leaſt upon exiſting laws and conſtitu- 
tions, and more than to publiſh their opinions; but 
ſtill leſs can I applaud the axiom, that ſeems to pre- 
vail at preſent, and to make it treaſon or diſhonour 
to ſuſpect, that there might be compounded a better 
ſyſtem of government, or invented a wiſer code of 
laws than that by which we are guided ; though I 

am firmly convinced, that all who aim at this greater - 
perfection, by any other means than by reſtoring _ 
them to the purity they once enjoyed, and bringing 

them back to the ſimplicity and virtue of their origi- 
nal inſtitution, will find themſelves miſerably miſ- 
taken in the experiment. However, while this ſpe- 
cies of perſecution prevails, and even when it ſhall 
have ceaſed, it might certainly be prudent to eſta- 
bliſh a greater degree of conformity between our laws 
and our education; for ſurely, my dear Sir, it is 
ſeriouſly to be apprehended, that it is not for the 
happineſs of the riſing generation to be educated for 
freedom and virtue, nor to become enamoured and 
familiar with the great examples of free and virtuous 
antiquity, at this period, when not only corrumpere 
S corrumpi is the fathion of the age, but when there 
is ſo much danger and diſgrace in reſiſting the tor- 
rents of faſhion and corruption. Surely we do not 


only 
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only nurſe their opening minds, “ nibil ſanantibus Jit- 
feris,” but with dangerous longings, and with fatal 
affections; we do not form them to be happy or con- 
tented citizens in ſuch a ſtate as ours, but bring them 
up rather to the pillory, to baniſhment and the ſcaf- 
fold ;—will they not one day exclaim againſt us, 
nay, may we not ourſelves already cry out againft our 
 predecetlors, as Sir John Savile did, © Oh, impro- 
vident anceſtors ! Oh, unwiſe abet * or may 
not even theſe ſighs and regrets wy foon become 
treaſonable or ſeditious? 


With regard, however, to the terrors inſpired, or 
capable of being inſpired, into a whole people, it is 
worthy of remark, that men are more eaſily aſto- 
niſhed than they are frightened: though aſtoniſhment, 
particularly in political cafes, is frequently miſtaken | 
for fear. But there is this important diſtinction be- 
_ tween them, that though the impreſſion is inſtan- 
taneous in both, its durat jon is different and un- 
equal. Aſtoniſhment is rarely, or perhaps never 
followed by fear; for the very ſenſe of recovery 
from it is active and encouraging; men relicved 
from the weight of it, naturally turn to examine the 
object or the circumſtance that cauſed it, and cou- 
rage always ariſes from the minute examination even 
of real danger. But that torpor which you have ob- 
ſerved in the people, has its fource, according to 
my judgment, and according to my fears, in an- 
other, and a fatal cauſe, in its contempt and equal 
indifference towards both Miniſters and Oppoſition; 

in 
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in its deſpair of deriving any redreſs or remedy 
from either, and in the cool determination it ſeems 
to poſſeſs, to do itſelf that right which it thinks is 
impudently and unfeelingly denied to it on the one 
hand, and feebly and hypocritically demanded for it 
on the other. But if it does fleep, I would adviſe 
his Majeſty's Servants to watch carefully and con- 
ſtantly over its flumbers ; its waking will be terrible, 
whenever it happens; and any claſh, in any part of 
Europe, may echo ſo ſtrongly in its ears, as to occa- 
ſion it to ſtart up unexpected and ſudden. They 
who are ſo well accuſtomed to rock the baby, ſhould 
be ready to huſh its cries when it wakes. 2 


You know, my dear Sir, the apprehenſions 1 have 
long entertained of this waking ;—what I have already 
written will always be a proof of the anxiety I have 
entertained left this Reform ſhould be accompliſhed 
by other hands than thoſe of Parliament : a Reform 
in any other way appears to me to differ in nothing 
from a Revolution : for if the power of the State 
exiſts for a moment in any other body than in the 
Houſes of Parliament conſenting with the Crown ; 
it may exiſt there for a month, a year, for a century, 
or for ever. Firmly convinced in my own mind of 
the danger of this important criſis, to which we are 
made forcibly to approach by the ignorance, the ob- 
ſtinacy, or the deſign of his Majelly's Servants ; by the 
corruption of the Court, and by the perverſeneſs of a 
majority in the Houſe of Commons: and ſtill more 
2225 Sang immediately 
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1 } 
immediately by the abſurd and criminal ill conduct 
of the war, which diſguſts the people, more ſtrongly, 
and more ſenſibly, than remote and habitual evils; 


and teaches them to deſpiſe Miniſters, as well as to 
hate them, (the moſt dangerous of all fituations). Con · 


vinced of this danger, and alarmed at the difficulty | 


which every honeſt mind muſt experience, in chuſ- 


ang the part he will act, and even the fide upon which 


he will range himſelf, I have felt it my duty; as a 
good citizen (I pretend to no other title) to make 


thoſe ſenſible of the peril who are able to avert the 


ſtorm, or affect to be able to govern the helm. And 
ſurely if we can eſcape the danger by throwing over- 
board ſome of that uſeleſs lumber, and of thoſe cum- 


: brous impediments which I have already pointed out, 


I think neither yourſelf, nor any good Engliſhman, 
will regret them: we ſhall fail the lighter, the hap- 
pier, and the ſafer without them; more united 

amongſt ourſelves, more formidable to the pirates 


and privateers, that envy our flag, or covet our car- 


goes; and we ſhall fail too, with better omens, and a 
more favourable heaven! 


8 0 are decidedly of opinion that the ſafeſt 
and propereſt method to obtain this Reform for 
the people, in a legal and conſtitutional manner, is 
to develope the plan gradually and according to the 
circumſtances of the time; and as you are convinced 
that it might now be granted them, with perfect 
ſafety, in a parliamentary manner, and by means fa- 
miliar 
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mitiar to our Conſtitution; by ſuch, for inſtance, as 
I have incidentally and occaſionally pointed out in 
the ſecond of my letters, there will remain nothing 
for me of much importance to ſay upon that head, 
farther than that the time ought not wantonly to be 
ſported with, nor any occafion ſuffered to go by, of 
giving the people an aſſurance at leaſt,” that it can be 
done for them in Parliament, of which many of them - 
have began to doubt or to deſpair; and to which many, 

from frequent diſappointment, as well I fear as from 


other promiſes and ex pectations „ have grown very 
indifferent. 


1 ſhall now, before I take my leave of you, my 
dear Sir, in compliance with your wiſhes, which will 
always be laws to me, but with great hefitation and 
deference, ſubmit to you a few thoughts upon what 
might have been, in my humble opinion, the con- 
duct of this war, and upon the expediehcy or pro- 
priety of making peace, which you ſeem to imagine 
exiſts at the actual conjuncture of affairs. Reſpect- 
ing the war, I confeſs, that as (owing to her inſular 
ſituation, and the immenſe ſuperiority of her mari- 
time force, as well as the happy influence of her Con- 
ſtitution, and a juſter diſtribution of property, than I 
think prevails in any other kingdom of Europe) the 
danger could not be nearer, nor ſo near to England 
as it was to the ſtates on the continent, it has ap- 
peared to me to be abſurd to thruſt ourſelves ſo for- 
ward upon the ſcene, and to aſſume the principal 
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character on the drama. It has always been the folly 
and the vain-glory of this country, to do every thing, 
and to pay every thing for all her allies ; and God 
knows how long, how often, and how lately, ſhe has 
| had occaſion to repent of the power her prodigality 
procured her of dictating in councils, where ſhe diſ- 
| 5 played none of the national qualities, excepting its 
| 
| 


' vanity !—yet there were councils in which it would 
have been for her intereſt, and for her honour,” to y © 
have borne ſway, where her aſcendency would have 
been a common advantage to the cauſe of the allies, 
and of humanity ; and where, if ſhe had bought or 
won the power to dictate, the benefit would have 
been acknowledged by Europe, and by mankind. 
The war, Sir, was inevitable from the very begin- 
ning of the French revolution, notwithſtanding the 4 
opinion of the learned gentleman who denves it from 
an act of their third Legiſlature ; and notwithſtanding 
the manifeſto of the Miniſters, who ſeem to think 
that things cannot be placed upon a better footing 
than they were upon the gth of Auguſt, 1792.—But 
Pace virorum tantorum, the war was unavoidable from 
the very beginning and principle of the revolution in 
France: and it was evident that it was ſo, to every 
man acquainted with the temper of parties, and the 
moral and political ſituation of that kingdom. On 
the 10th of Auguſt, however, by the confeſſion of the 
manifeſto, it became ſo, and in truth, I know of no 
alternative of events which could have diſpenſed with 
it, though there exiſted, no doubt, the means of ac- 
| Es | celerating 
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ctlerating, and of retarding it. Government diſſem- 
bled this neceſſity as long as it was able, and ſuffered 
itſelf to be inſulted and injured, and puſhed to ex- 
tremities, before it pulled of the maſk. Whatever 
objections the other Courts of Europe, and the wiſeſt 
of the Royaliſts, have made to this policy, I ſhall not 
venture to blame it, confidering the internal ſtate of 
the country, which was neither ſerene nor ſecure; 
This interval, Sir, however, I mean the interval be- 
tween the depoſition of the King, and the declaration 
of the war, ought, I think, to have been employed 
by England in bringing the other powers of the in- 
tended confederation to a plain and unequivocal de- 
claration of their ultimate views and intentions, and 
in binding them by formal and explicit engagements, 
both rotheſpecific conditions, and to the public object 
of the alliance. Perhaps, Sir, for example, it would 
of have been unwiſe or improper to have ſtipulated, 
that none of the high- contacting - parties, who were 
to form this political cruſade againſt the crimes and 
uſurpations of France, ſhould, during the actual 
term of the contract at leaſt, invade, or plunder, or di- 
vide, the poſſeſſions and territories of any other ſtate: 
That none of the powers who acceded to this en- 
gagement, ſhould adopt the principles of the Jaco- 
bins, againſt whom it was directed, or commit any 
crimes which might extinguiſh or extenuate, by com- 
pariſon, the horrors excited by thoſe which were 
daily perpetrating at Paris; that it ſnould be held to 
be as unjuſt and unlawful to hold a ſovereign pri- 
| | I ſone 
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ſoner upon the banks of the Niemen as upon thoſe 
of the Seine; by foreign, as by domeſtic oppreſ- 
ſion; and be reputed as violent and atbitrary, to tear 


à province from a Republic as from the Pope him- 
fell. | 


| | When theſe: preliminaries had been ſigned and 
exchanged, perhaps it would not have been found 
more difficult to have procured from the King of 
Pruſſia in particular, our old friend and ally, diſtinct 
and poſitive engagements, which might have pre- 
vented any treachery or interruption being given to 
the progreſs of the wat, than it has been found 
to repair theſe atcidents of the alliance by the re- 
monſtrances of my Lord Yarmonth or by the dex- 
terity. and addreſs of my Lord Malmſbury. This 
precaution, Sir, would, beſides the important advan- 
tages it would have ſecured to the Allies; beſides the 
gates of Landau, which it would have opened; be- 


des the influence it might have had in the countils 


of the Duke of Brunſwick, when the retreat from the 
plaitis of Chalons was under deliberation; I ſay, be- 
ſides this common benefit, it would have ſaved much 

anxiety, much diſhonour, and much expence to 
. Great Britain, And though, indeed, the Earl of 

Yarmouth: might not have been fo ſoon convinced, 
or ſo eaſily converted by the ſyrens of the Rhine, yet 
the Goddeſs of Perſuaſion herſelf ſate upon the 
banks of the Tagus, and nnn him to the gar- 
dens of Aratyuez., | 


Seriouſly, 
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Seriouſly, my dear Sir, it appears to me to be 
worthy of all our regrets, for it is not our loſs, but 
our diſhonour alſo, that the interval of time which 
elapſed from that period when Miniſters were con- 
vinced, or ought to have been convinced, of the in- 
evitability of the war, to the moment when the head- 
long violence and infatuation of France compelled 
the actual commencement of hoſtilities; that this 
interval ſhould not have been employed with more 
wiſdom, precaution, and political ſkill. The King 
of Pruſſia at leaſt, might have been induced, I ſhould 
imagine, to covenant not to diſturb, if joined to the 
Houſe. of Auſtria, he had not been able to guarantee 
the tranquillity of Poland. But it occurred, no doubt, 
to our ſagacious and liberal Adminiſtration, that it 
was eaſier and more conſiſtent to ſecure Pruſſia by the 
abandonment of Poland, by a ſtrict analogy to that 
- honourable principle which had induced it to ſecure 
the Court by the ſactifice of the reform! And after 
all, are they to blamæ, if there are Kings more Jacobin 
than the Jacobins of Paris, and Courts more treache- 
rous than the ſchools of Danton and Barrere? 


I think, Sir, however, that the people of this coun- 
try would have been better ſatisfied, if they had feen 
the extraordinary ability and peculiar talents of my 
Lord Malmſbury directed, during that interval, to 
the attainment of this object; and that at the preſent 
moment they would be happier to think them ex- 
erted to obtain, I will not ſay ſome aſſiſtance, but 


„ 
ſome definitive explanation from that ambitious 
princeſs, who feeds the flames and fury of contention 


with her reſcripts and her manifeſtos; who halloos 


on the dogs of war; but neither riſks her blood, nor 
_ exhauſts her treaſure, nor fatigues her ſtrength, by 
partaking in the chace : Of that ambitious princels, 
who beholds with equal joy, diſeaſe, defeat, or ſiege 
or famine, or maſſacres or battles, thin the contend- 
ing nations; who exults in the common ruin and de- 
ſolation, and prepares herſelf to be the laſt moſt 
dreadful ſcourge of our European world; fubduing 
us by wounds our own hands have made; founding 
her barbarous throne upon the ruins we have pulled 
upon our own heads; and enſlaving us by our own 
madneſs, folly, depravity and crimes ! 


hut if any meaſures of prudence or precaution ſeem- 
ed beneath the grandeur and magnanimity of the ca- 
binet of St. James's; or if the King's Miniſters in fact 
knew nothing of the war till it was declared by the 
Convention, and Breda was inveſted; if we are to date 
all their preparations from the embarkation of the 
guards at Greenwich, and the manifeſto of General 
Dumourier: then, Sir, I cannot but acknowledge that 
their reſentment was equal to their aſtoniſhment, and 
that they reſolved to make the war every where with the 
| ſame wiſdom that had made them expect it no where; 
and they divided their force accordingly into ſo many 
different objects and directions, that in return they 
might ſurprize France every where, and be able to 

| make 


WE 


make an impreſſion upon her no where !—After the 
expulſion of the French from Holland, I belieye I 
may ſay the whole kingdom (I beg pardon” of the 
Court, but I had really forgot it) was appalled and 
afflicted at the miniſterial perſeverance in ſending 
troops to Flanders; but I have already expreſſed my- 
ſelf upon this ſubje&, and I had long before imper- 
fectly conveyed my ſentiments to the public upon 
the propriety of that meaſure *. Some other ma- 
terial points in the conduct of this diſaſtrous cam- 
paign, I have examined in the early part of this Let- 
ter; it remains for me to ſay a few words upon 
others, of which J have purpoſely reſerved the con- 
fideration for the preſent opportunity, that their im- 
preſſion might not be diminiſhed by the horror I 
am ſure you have felt at the too faithful detail 1 
have given you, of the corrupt and guilty cauſes of 
ſo many and ſuch fatal conſequences! 


Of thoſe vain and dilatory expeditions to the Weſt. 
Indies, after the unhappy attempts of Admiral Sard- 
ner, . perpetually poſtponed and facrificed by the 
folly and trepidation of Government, to new and fu- 
gitive objects, to wild and impracticable projects, to 
Dunkirk, to Toulon, to St. Maloes, but always to the 
favourite ſcheme of Continental warfare and inva- 
ſions, I ſhall not permit myſelf to examine the details. 


The evident abſurdity and deplorable iſſue of the at- 


Vide Poſtcript to the Firſt Letter to Mr. Fox. 
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tempt axiaſt Corlica, has almoſt been overlooked 

and forgotten in the general maſs of our errors and 
miſcarriages, in the great total of public misfortune 
and diſgrace! the imperfe& accounts hitherto receiv- 
ed from Toulon, make me neceſſarily reſerved, 
' though I cannot ſuppreſs the whole of my ſorrow and 
conſternation, nor conceal the diſguſt and ſhame 
with which I have beheld that unhappy and diſho- 
norable ſcene, which has cloſed our tragic pantomime 
in the Mediterranean —I leave to others to lament 
with real or affected grief, the miſeries of that unhap- 
py city, and to deplore with feeling or eloquence, 
the fierce revenges which deſolate her habitations. To 
others I abandon the fad and painful raſk of recapi- 
. tulating our own loſſes, and of mourning the brave 
and Britiſh blood which has ſtreamed ſo plentifully, 
| whichhas been ſo uſeleſsly, and ſo prodigally ſquander- 
ed under its walls. To others I depute the invidious 
labeur of counting the treaſures which have been la- 
viſhed to retain it, the penſions, ſalaries, and annui- 
ties which ſurvive its ſurrender ! I will confine myſelf 
to one plain and diſpaſſionate argument, and I wilt 
| leave it to make its own impreſſion upon the unbiaſſ- 
ed reaſon of the public, without any aid from an 
| arrangment of words, from reflexions of ſorrow, of 
humanity, or if 1 can OY them, of indignation, 


Either Toulon v was tenable, or it was not cant 5 
in the firſt caſe, it is plain, that it ought to have 
been defended on the * of l ; in the ſe- 


cond 
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cond, it ought to * been relinquiſhed long before 
the republican army was in ſufficient force to compel 
and to impede our embarkation ; not a ſhip, not a 
military magazine, not chirty pieces of cannon, not 
a quintal of gunpowder ; and much more, not a 
man, or a woman, or a child, deſirous to embark, 
ought to haye been left, or needed to haye been left 
at Toulon. No blood, no treaſure, needed to haye 
been laviſhed there; Sir Gilbert Elliot, and all his 
ſuite, needed not to have been appointed, nor the 
troops of Naples, and ſo many other nations, to have 
been tranſported there. So many brave but unpro- 
fitable ſallies, needed not to have been attempted ; 
General O Hara need not now be a priſoner, nor our 
boſoms to be troubled for the fate of this gallant, but 
unhappy Commander. There is blame ſomewhere, 
and it cannot be denied. Meflrs. Role and Burgeſs, I 
appeal to you once more! Was it tenable, or was it 
not {o?—My opinion is that it was not, for I know 
the valour and the ſkill of the noble Lord who com- 
manded the fleet, and of the General and troops who 
were in poſſeſſion of the fortreſs ; and 1 think too that 
it was not, becauſe I know that the corruption of 
the Adminiſtration is as great as its Ignorance, and 


both for the public incerelt and ne 24S opinion — 
While Toulon ſerved as a pretext for patronage, 
while it furniſhed appointments and ſalaries, and 
procured mexcenary friends 19 the Miniſter, Toulon 
was ſeuable; while it provided for their proſelytes, 
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—_ purchaſed impunity for themſelyes, Toulon was te- 


nable; while it conferred ſinecures and paid votes 
in the Houſe of Commons, Toulon was enable. — 
But when the ſyſtem was complete, when the ob- 
jects were attained, when avarice was gorged, and 
corruption ſaturated ; when the ſtipulated reverſions 
and the promiſed penſions were merited and lega- 
lized, Toulon became witenable, though it was too 
uſeful to be abandoned till the preciſe moment of 
attack; the Miniſters regarded it with affectionate 
regret, and, longed and lingered, till a great part 
of our moſt important acquiſition was neceſſarily 
loſt, till our blood had ſtreamed, and the ſhips and 
ſtores which might have been brought off before with 
perfect ſafety, were, fear, but imperfe&ly deſtroyed. 


1 will not give way to my feelings upon this ſub- 
ject; but I ſhould neither do juſtice to the Public 
nor to myſelf, who have been once accuſed of par- 
tiality to Minifters, if I did not declare, in the moſt 
unequivocal and explicit terms, that here again is 
matter of IMPEACHMENT; that the marks and footſteps 
of corruption are plain and viſ ble through all this 
opprobrious tranſaction, and that it is the duty of 
every man, whoſe talents, whoſe zeal, or whoſe in- 
duſtry can enable him to ſupply, in any degree, the 
irreparable deficiency of a virtuous minority in Par- 
liament, to trace it to its laire, to that impure and 
nauſeous den, where the monſter retires to devour 
and divide its prey... ., Oh, Sir, what might not, at 
Pony Ns this 
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this time, a virtuous minority, a national party, 
what might it not atchieve for the country? what 
might it not procure, what might it not prevent, 
what bleſſings might it not confer, what miſeries might 
it not avert from our heads and thoſe of our chil- 
dren ! Yes, Sir, I have already ſaid it, but I muſt 
repeat it again and again, majorities may plunge us 
into diſtreſs, but minorities only can plunge us into 
deſpair—where are we to look for redreſs, and where 
for atonement ? Who ſhall break that horrid con- 
tract, who ſhall finiſh the impunity, which is the 
ſource of miniſterial crimes, and the price of the 
public miſery and misfortune ? Where are the de- 
fenders of liberty, where are the champions of the 
Conſtitution ? Alas, our eyes ſeek them in vain, or 
weep to find them wandering, like ſullen ghoſts, in 
the aiſles and avenues of the Court, or hiding them- 
ſelves in the guilty crowd that furrounds them, from 
our reproving ſearch, from their own ſurviving ſen- 
timents of horour—The ſuppreſſed, but inextin- 
guiſhable ſlame of public virtue, ſcorches and con- 
ſumes the ſouls that have dared to deſert or to an, 


her! 


Give me leave now to enter into a very brief con- 
ſideration of the proſpects of peace, and the. opi- 


nion I am ſorry to ſuſpe& you entertain of the —— 
diency of the negoclation'? 


The 
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The only. ſound argument, I confeſs, I have heard 
for making peace; is the extreme imbecility and in- 
capacity of his Majeſty's ſervants to make war, and 
the danger of confiding the management of it to any 
party that could ſuddenly be found to ſucceed to 
them. And 1 freely acknowledge that I think it a 
ſtrong argument, and one which, under other circum- 
ſtances, it would have been very adventurous, and 
perhaps very prepoſterous, to controvert. But firmly 
perſuaded as I'am that the falvation of the country 
and of Europe depends, not only upon our ſucceſs, 
but upon our perſeverance in the war; and that time 
zs at leaſt as neceſſary as force itſelf, to coerce the in- 
fatuated people againſt whom we wage it; I am ſorry 
do ſee the efforts of the kingdom made ſo furious and 
violent, and our ſtrength and reſources exerted and 
exhauſted with fo little foreſight or diſcretion, as to 
leave us no alternative between immediate triumph 
and immediate ruin. And this I fay, Sir, indepen, _ 
dently of the abſurdity and ignorance with which 
_ theſe efforts have been directed, and which have na- 
turally cauſed them to miſcarry in ſo many places, 


The force of France has always been proportioned to 
the vigour of the attack made upon her, and has ne- 
ver been greater than it, becauſe it required the dan- 
ger to create the ſpirit, and the exigency to, furniſh 
the means of reſiſtance. If France had been attacked 
by us at ſea only, ſhe would have beheld St. Do- 
mino, Martinico, Gaudaloupe, the Mauritius, the 
Tu | Iſle 


Eu 


Ile of Bourbon, and all her Indian poſſeſſions in either 
world, furrender one by one, with a careleſſneſs and + 
indifference, of which it is not eaſy to form an idea, 
without having read the books, and obſerved the eſ- 
fect of the books, circulated fo long at Paris, by the 
Briſſotine party in particular; and without having 
witneſſed the enthuſiaſm with which, even before the 
gates of the Hotel de Maſſiac, ** periſſent les colonies,” 
had been echoed upon every occaſion, where there 
had been a queſtion of commerce or colonization, in 
oppoſition to Republicaniſm or war. But ſuppoſing, 
me to over-rate the indifference with which theſe 
loſſes might have been received at Paris, I ſhall not, 
I apprehend, be contradicted, when I aſſert that they 
could not haye cauſed all the ſenfation there, nor all 
the alarm, nor all the indignation which we have 
ſeen excited by dangers nearer home, and by the fiege 
of towns, in which we have preferred to take a part, 
to ſo many richer and niore eaſy acquiſitions. Tobago 
loſt occaſioned ſcarce a murmur ; but the unhappy 
attempt againſt Dunkirk put all France into a ſtate 
of requiſition, and embodied the very maſs of the 
people in one innumerable militia.— The whole plan 
of the war, 1 confeſs, appears to me to have been 
miſtaken, defective, and abſurd. If if was thought 
poſſible to frighten France, as it appeared to M. 
Mallet du Pan, and the royaliſts, we ought to have 
declared, or according to a more favourite ſyſtem of 
the Cabinet, to have threatened at leaſt, when Auſ- 
tria and Pruſſia coaleſced, and to have become parties 
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to the declaration of Pilnitz. The common declara- 
tion of all Europe might perhaps at that time have 
intimidated France, but the Courts came ſo flowly 
into the confederation, and dropped fo childiſhly and 
ſo timidly one after another into the ſcheme, that 
whatever effect might have been hoped from terror 
or aſtoniſhment, was now entirely forfeited and paſt. 
If it. was thought poſſible to cruſh France by one ge- 
neral effort, and that Auſtrians, Pruſſians, Spaniards 
and Piedmonteſe, by a common and concerted irrup- 
tion, diſregarding ſuch paltry obſtacles as the Rhine, 
the Alps, and the Pyrenees, and the Alps and Py- 
renees of Vauban in particular, might unite their 
forces at the capital, as it appeared to M. de Bouille 
and the wives of the emigrants; then the Britiſh 

Fleet was © hors de combet,” and the Mareſchal de 
Freytag became a perſonage of more importance 
than my Lord Howe, my Lord Hood, and all their 
Admirals! If chis ſyſtem had been adopted, or rather 
confided in, for I am afraid it was never defpaired of 
intirely, before experience had begot a ſtill worſe kind 
of deſpair, if this fyſtem had been truſted to, the ſub- 
fidies to Sardinia, Heſſe, Hanover, &c. &c. would not 
have been half ſo abſurd, becauſe they would naturally 
have derived from the abſurd ſyſtem which had been 
- adopted ; but when that fyſtem was adopted, which 
for the fake of being intelligible, I call a ſyſtem, and 
it was determined to carry on hoſtilities every where, 
without carrying war any where; when it was agreed 
to fritter and dribble away the force of the kingdom 
: | | without 
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without any fixed object or deſign, and to puzzle 
if we could not frighten France, with the immenſity 
and the multiplicity of our obje&s, when with two 
hundred and eighty veſſels of war, it was determined 
to do nothing by ſea, and in ſpite of nature, policy, 
and experience, to attempt every thing by land; 1 
ſay, when theſe views were adopted, which ſeemed, 
no doubt, ſo wiſe and ſo eaſy to my Lord Chatham, 
and fo wiſe and ſo natural to the Duke of Richmond, 
when theſe views were adopted, and we had troops or 
commiſſioners in every camp, not to ſpeak of the 
criminal abſurdity of having a camp of our own, 
when all theſe things were evident, it ſeemed evident 
alſo, chat the prodigality of the war, was not only 
accidental or negligent, but deſigned and acceſſory 
to other plans and deſigns, and the fate of Europe 
wilfully and deliberately ſet upon one deſperate caſt. 
This no doubt encouraged the enemy as much as it 
diſcouraged the nation; and diſguſted the nation by 
its juſt apprehenſions, as much as it irritated the ene- 
my by its juſt contempt, and by the partial but in- 
_ effetual impreſſions which were fo Pots made 
wavy its territory. | 


Now, Sir, the object of the war; which is as dif- 
ferent from its cauſe, as its cauſe is from the circum- 
ſtances thatn eceſſitated its declaration, is, in my opi- 
nion, neither more nor leſs, than to repulſe the French 
within their own territory while they are mad, and 
Having cured them of their madneſs, or awaited the 
abatement 
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- abatement of the fit, to ſend every man home to his 
particular employment and profeſſion, and to extin- 
guiſh the principle that every man is a ſoldier, and 
every field common. Wherever theſe doctrines are 
believed or enforced, there can be no ſecurity for 
any neighbouring State, for either it muſt be con- 
quered and overrun, or it muſt grow mad too, in 
order to be able to reſiſt by the ſame numbers and 
exertions. A ſtanding army ſet up in one kingdom 
has forced all the States of Europe to maintain ſtand- 
ing armies, and a ſtanding revolution will neceſſitate 
ſtanding revolutions, France is juſt now powerful 
becauſe ſhe is ruined, we are weak becauſe we fear to 
be ruined; but the fame crimes would enable us to 
diſplay the ſame vigour, and rather than be deſtroy- 
ed by France, it is probable we ſhould declare the 
property and lives of the kingdom in a ſtate of requi- 
fition too. I have ſtated this becauſe it was our duty 
and intereſt to iuffer France to crumble by her own 
rottenneſs, to oppoſe her only ſo much and no more, 
as her own particular violence and ambition ſhould 
require from us, to have aſſiſted the royaliſts and the 
federaliſts too, and every ſect or party, that divided 
or oppoſed the Convention, and diminiſhed the cen- 
_  rral ſtrength and authority of Paris; and to have 
neither declared nor betrayed any predilection for any 
form of hey diſputable Government, much leſs to 
have pledged ourſelves in favour of the moſt deſpe- 
rate of all; and to have aſſerted in our Manifeſto as 
a fact, what every individual in that country knew 
| . to 
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to be a falſehood, the operation of which they would 
inſtantly conclude to be intended to deceive and to 
blind another country than their own. The war ought 
to have been conſidered as ſecondary and auxiliary 
to the inſurrections, and no counter-revolution to 
have been looked for except from the experience of 
their own miſery and crimes, and from their own re- 
pentatice and remorſe. | 


The Jacobins, who one would imagine were the 
the only ſtateſmen in Europe, inſtead of being diſ- 
mayed with the formidable but ill connected force 
which menaced them, were well pleaſed at an idle ap- 

pearance, which lent them real ſtrength and reſources, 
and enabled them to unite almoſt every deſeription 
of perſons in the cauſe of the capital, which it 
was now eaſy to confound with that of the nation; 
their violence kept pace with the threats of the in- 
vader, and their force redoubled even with his ſac- 
ceſſes; they were able to confiſcate and to plunder, 
to confine, to try, to execute, and to grow rich and 
terrible together, in proportion as he advanced into 
their territory or triumphed: over their volunteers. 
They knew to turn every misfortune into an advan- 
tage, and gathered ſtrength from every defeat; they 
had nothing to apprehend in particular from any one 
quarter of the war, and they derived a general and 
univerſal powerand augmentation, from every particu- 
lar loſs or accident which happened to them in any. 
Such were the conſequences of the mode adopted of 
„ | carrying 
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carrying on the war. But if the war had been con- 
duced faſtidiouſly, (if I may uſe ſuch an expreſſion) 
if Great - Britain in particular had preciſely propor- 
tioned her efforts to the efforts of France, obſerving 
always that ſuperiority in each department of it 
which was neceflary to inſure ſucceſs ; the long and 
diſtant proſpe& would have damped and obſcured 
the ſanguine viſion of the Convention; it would have 
carried deſpair into its own boſom, and given it no 
pretence, no opportunity to animate and exalt the 
paſſions of the people; it would have ſeen many years 
of hoſtility and danger hanging over it, and its 
object would have become faint and indiſtinct from 
the remoteneſs and contingency of its completion. 
It would have ſeen its ports blockaded, its commerce 
ruined, its ſupplies cut off, its proviſions intercepted, 
Perhaps its Fleets attacked and beaten ; ſtill Great- 
Britain would ſcarce have perceived ſhe was at war; 
her expences would have' been moderate, and her 
commerce might have encreaſed from the encreaſe of 
her maritime poſſeſſions, from the complete com 
mand of the Levant trade; and even of the Baltic, 
if ſhe had thought proper to negociate before the 
actual commencement of hoſtilities; and what, in my 
mind, is more valuable than any other conſideration, 
ſhe might have remained at the end of the war the um- 
pire and arbitreſs of Europe, inſtead of an intereſted 
and exhauſted party in the quarrel, and poffibly inſtead 
of being compelled to accept the terms of pacifica- 

| tion, 


MW 
tion, from another power, who may diſcover an Oo 
zakow in the Weſt-Indies, or the Mediterranean. 


From what I have ſaid, my dear Sir, you will ea- 
ſily underſtand that my objection to treating (though 
I would not in any caſe treat with theſe who had 
been perſonally inſtrumental in the public crimes) is 
not becauſe France is republican, but becauſe ſhe is 
revolutionary, it is not the form of her government, 
but the principle of her civil union, (if it may ſtill be 
called ſo) which forms an eternal barrier to peace, be- 
cauſe itis incompatible with the confidence or ſecurity 
of ſurrounding States. The queſtion, therefore, will 
be this, are we to reduce or to exterminate this people 
with whom we cannot treat, before we can lay down 
our arms, and return to our fields and manufactures? 
Or at what point of conqueſt and ſucceſs: will it be 
ſafe to ſuſpend our hoſtilines ? J had rather his Ma- 
jeſty's ſervants would condeſcend to anſwer this im- 
portant queſtion, than attempt it for myſelf ; but it 
appears to me, Sir, that we need not to carry on an 
eternal or indefinite warfare, notwithſtanding the im- 
poſſibility of treating. It is, I think, pretty much 
with nations as it is with individuals, in whom it is 
impoſſible to confide ; a pledge or a depoſit is as va- 
luable and as ſafe from the hands of a knave, as from 
thoſe of a man of honour, and the poſſeſſion of towns 
and iſlands, of territories and of commerce, may 

oubtizt be as good a ſecurity for obſerving the 
1 terms 
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terms of a contract, as the oath of a King, or the ſig- 
nature of an Ambaſſador, In the ſtrict caſe of the 

'uti-poſſidetis ] can ſee no occaſion for any treaty at all, 
and Ham convinced that a treaty is an uſeleſs forma - 
lity. I make war to obtain poſſeſſian of Calais, I take 
Calais and no one endeavours to retake it ; I might 
furely reft upon my arms in fuch a caſe, and might 
diſpenſe too with a treaty, becaufe no treaty could 
ever make out a title, or convey it to me by any bet- 
ter or ſafer tenure than my own ſuperiority. | 


He who looks for any other treaty than this, under 
any event, or any other ſecurity from the phyſical 
preponderance of France, than our own ſtrength and 
| thoſe moral reſources, which the ſpirit, the induſtry, 
and the virtues of our nation, have hitherto ſupplied 
to combat in this unequal field; is blind to that un- 
conquerable malice and envy, with which our little 
iſland is regarded by that vain and diſappointed peo- 
pale, to that ſpirit of ambition and revenge, to thoſe 
idle boaſts of ** delenda eff Carthago, which have been 
echoed from the impure mouth of Barrcre and his 
colleagues, to every ſea and every mountain that en- 
circles F ee ee wow: which have been 
caught up and prolonged in diſtant realms, by the 
very exiles and fugitives of France; who in the 
wreck of all their fortunes, amidſt the maſſacres of 
their friends and companions, amidſt regicide and 
facrilege, and univerſal miſery, ſeem to regret no- 
9 : thing 
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thing in baniſhment or poverty ſo much as the op- 
portunity they have loſt of conquering their hoſts 
and benefactors, 


If there be any man in this kingdom fo abſurd as 
to expect from the reſtoration of the French monar- 
chy, any firm alliance, or any fenſe or memory of 
obligation from France, he knows little of nations in 
general, and nothing, I think, of that nation in par- 
ticular. If we are really to make the war for this 
end, we are fighting for thoſe who are already, I fear, 
ungrateful, and will add ingratitude to all the vices 
and crimes that have plunged them in ſo many mis- 
fortunes. To his Maieſty's Miniſters I can only ad- 
dreſs my earneſt prayer, that they would be pleaſed, 
at laſt, to explain the real grounds of the war,” in 
a preciſe and unequivocal manner, let them conduct 
it how they will; for almoſt any war is better than a 
ſhameful, an inſincere, and an inſecure pacification ; ' 
let us know what we bleed for, and how long we are 
to bleed; remove this cloud from our eyes, « 3 gat 
gu Mee. Tt is indifferent to me whether Jupiter diſ- 
7 perſes the miſt by the help of Mr. Bowles or of 4 an- 
other Manifeſto. 


But if it ſhould be judged imprudent in his Ma- 
jeſty's ſervants, who, notwithſtanding the calumnies 
of their enemies, ſeem determined to treat at one 
time or other, and to treat with Danton rather than 
* K 2 | not 
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not to treat at all; if it is judged imprudent in thoſe 
who choſe to miſ-tranſlate Lord Auckland, rather 
than to avow him, to preclude themſelves, by any pre- 

vious engagement or explanation reſpecting the cauſes 
or objects of che war, from concluding the peace un- 
der any other event or circumſtance than thoſe which 
they had ſtipulated and foreſeen ; then, it will be pro- 
per to change the queſtion, and to intreat, that his 
Majeſty's Minifters will be pleaſed to acquaint us (a 
piece of information, I confeſs, 1 expeted when I 
| heard of the treaty concluded in the camp of the 
King of Pruſſia, under the auſpices of my Lord 
Yarmouth) whether the republic is in any caſe to be 
treated with, and to be acknowledged under any 
condition? And as we cannot learn at what point of 
ſucceſs it may be poſſible to pauſe with ſecurity, 
we may demand without much danger, I. imagine, 
what degree of misfortune, ill- conduct, abſurdity, 
and diſhonour, will make it appear neceſſary to ne- 
gociate, or at leaſt to ſuſpend hoſtilities? but per- 
haps they will have no judges but experience itſelf of 
the period beyond which it will be impoſſible to con- 
fde-to them any longer the conduct of the war? 


'In my own opinion, to declare we will not treat 
with the republic, is as unwiſe and as unjuſt, as to 
inſiſt upon the reſtoration of any form of govern- 
ment, whether republic, deſpotiſm, or conſtitution ; I 
* be milling: to treat with either, as ſoon as we can 

have 
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have any ſecurity for the obſervance of the ſtipulations 
of peace. Diſarm, ſend back your labourers, your pea- 
ſants, to their farms; reſcind your decrees of general 
requiſition; theſe are the firſt articles of any treaty ; 
whoever is able to promiſe and to perform theſe ſti- 
pulations, is Government enough to treat with, be- 
cauſe it is Government enough to afford ſecurity to 
the parties in the contract; and if we refuſe to treat, 
whenever we can treat with this ſecurity, it appæars 
to me that the objects of the war are more extenſive 
than the cauſes, and that we are fighting for ſome- 
thing elſe beſides our own ſafety and the E 
of Europe. 


But, believe me, my dear Sir, that this ſatisfac - 
tion, which I implore for the nation, is not merely 
to gratify its curioſity, nor to extinguiſh any vain 
doubts, or unreaſonable ſuſpicions; when that cor- 
rvpt agreement took place, between the Court and 
the Miniſters, by which the ſtrength and popularity 
of reform were abandoned for the power of prodiga- 
lity, and the means of impunity : by which the Court, 
with true papal cunning, exchanged its bull of in- 
dulgencies for an undiſturbed and ſecurer term in its 
own luxury and uncleanneſs; when this union and 
alliance became known by its effects, and the war 
was jointly declared againſt the French and the Re- 
formers, againſt the Convention and the preſs, it 
was natural, at leaſt during ſo much noiſe and cla- 
mour, chat it ſhould diſtract and perplex the under- 
e ſtanding 
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ſtanding of the people; and accordingly we found, 

that ſome of them very early conſidered the war as 
the war of the Court, and dreaded the ſucceſſes of 
our arms, as an acceſſion of power to this domeſtic 

enemy, whom they deſpiſed, and dreaded, and de 

teſted infinitely more than the foreign. There were 
others, who openly deſired the ſucceſs of the French 
arms, which they thought could alone protect us 
againſt the] formidable league, which not only ex- 
cluded reſorm, but threatened the remains of liberty 
and independence: and who would have ſeen the 
Convention triumph with exultation, as the means of 
puniſhing, or aboliſhing the Court. ] cannot help 
ſtopping in this place, to remark to you the ſquea- 
miſhneſs and coquetry of the Court upon this occa- 
ſion, which affected to pout and to be vaſtly ſur- 
prized and affronted, that the people ſhould deſpiſe 
or deteſt it as much as the Jacobins; juſt as if the 
ferocious vices were entitled to all our hatred and 
contempt, and we ſhould kave no reſentments left 
for the baſe and degrading”; as if the bold and hardy 
character of crimes were alone the cauſe of horror, 
and we were to feel no indignation at meanneſs, 
fraud, ſervility, avarice, extortion, and appreſſion! 


It is certain however, that the people, upon their 
fide, very ſoon began to. apprehend, that victories 
would only procure to their old enemy a new leaſe and 
perpetuity in its abuſes, and to confider the Prince 

of Saxe-Cobourg as fighting. the battles of Lord 


Chamberlains 
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Chamberlains and Lords of the Bed-chamber, in- 
ſtead of thoſe of Europe and of mankind; an opinion 
the more dangerous, as, joined to the perſecution of 
the bookſellers, it had introduced a real ſchiſm into 
the kingdom, which could not have been otherwiſe 
than united, if the Government had explained all 
the danger which threatened us, and left the ſenti- 
ments of horror and antipathy it defired us to feel, 
to the free workings of our own underſtanding. But 
feeling its own weakneſs, from the unpopularity 
of its new ally, it was always afraid to confeſs 
the whole of the danger; till the ill conduct and 
miſcarriages of the war, by encreaſing this fear, 
have at laſt forced its weakneſs into the abominable 
impoſition, to which it has condeſcended, of repre- 
ſenting the generality of the enemy as diſpoſed to 
counter-revolution and monarchy : Thus is a ſyſtem 
of fraud, diſſimulation, perſidy, and diſhonour, natu- 
rally engrafted upon a treaty, in which public virtue 
and public utility were made to give way to a mean 
and contemptible policy, unworthy the Viziers and 
eunuchs of an Eaſtern Seraglio, and by which the 
impunity of Miniſters was purchaſed, by prolonging 
the wrongs and miſeries of the people. 


Now, Sir, * can be more important than to 
do away this fatal impreſſion; the reduction of che 
Civil Liſt, and the reform of the Parliament, would, 
doubtleſs, be the moſt effectual meaſures which could 
be purſued for this deſirable purpoſe: but an explicit 
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ann from authority of the true Gruation of the 
kingdom, of the views entertained by. Government, 
of the proſpects of peace, or of the term of hoſtili- 
ties, could not be without a ſtrong and beneficial 
effe& for the preſent; and I ſincerely indulg e the 
hope of ſeeing the next State Paper, whether diſtin- 
guiſhed by the appellation of Speech or Manifeſto, 
that (hall be dated from Weſtminſter or St. James's, 
conceived in a more manly and more honourable ſtrain, 
polluted by no craft or diſſimulation, advancing no 
falſehoods, no equivocal facts nor opinions, but ad- 
dreſſed to the plain ſenſe and magnanimity of the na- 
tion, worthy of 1 it, and of him who is to ſpeak to it. 


; But though from the paſt conduct, and actual diſ- 
poſition of the King's ſervants, I cannot entertain 
any fanguine expectation of finding them inclined to 
diminiſh corruption, or to concur. with thoſe who 
demand a greater ſecurity for the freedom: and inde- 
pendency of the Houſe of Commons ; . whether they 
ſeek it by new experiments, or would have recourſe 
for it to ancient and approved remedies, I ſhould 
blame myſelf exceedingly, were I to ſuppreſs the 
aſtoniſhment and concern I feel at the imbecility and 
the obſtinacy of thoſe perverſe or perfidious coun- 
cils, which have not only refuſed redreſs to the 
people, but dared to multiply grievances, and to ac- 
cumulate the cauſes of complaint. I confeſs, Sir, I 
doubt whether the nurſery for young ſtareſmen will 
ever repay to the nation all the charges of this new and 
. PLOW: — 
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delicate attention; and J entertain Tome fears leſt 
they thould eſcape out of it too ſoon, notwithſtand- 
ing the meſs of porridge which might otherwiſe tempt - 
them to ſojourn, becauſe ſo many others of the ſons of 
the prophets may be defirous to partake of it in their 
turn; in truth I fear that ſome of them may prove tru- 
ant, and be diſcovered to be Ambaſſadots and Pleni- 
potentiaries at foreign Courts, before, 1n ſpite of their 
political accompliſhments, the law will allow them 
to be at age of diſcretion. I proteſt, Sir, I entertain 
this apprehenſion, not from want of reſpe& to any of 
the young gentlemen, who are actually charged with 
his Majeſty's procuration to ſo many of the Sovereign 
Europe; but becauſe I think the nation may be diſ- 
honoured by it. If other nations are not inſulted, by 
making their Courts, the nurſery of our infant po- 
liticians I think our own nation diſhonoured by it, 
not becauſe theſe yoifng men do not acquit them- 
ſelves, at leaſt as well as might be expected in 
their taſk, but becauſe it inclines all Europe to be- 
heve the calumnies that are vomitted againſt out Con- 
ſtitution, and to ſuſpect that every employment, 
every department of the State is uſurped by the ty - 
ranny and injuſtice of TON and connexion ! | 


To return from grievances to thoſe who ſweat and 
ſuffer under all, who feed theſe nurſeries, and pay theſo 
baby embaſſies, to the people: is it wile, for I ſpeak 
not of its honeſty, to provoke and exaſperate, and 
inſult it, at a ume when ſo much induſtry and artifice 
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have been employed to difguſt 1 it with the Caen Y 
tion all together? If the people were gratified in half 

its juſt and reaſonable deſires, it would be out of the 
power of agitators and reformers to make it an in- 
ſtrument to extort unjuſt or unreaſonable conceſſions. 
But when the people 1s once made to demand, he 
who can cry the loudeſt, and demands the moſt, ap- 
pears its true and only friend; it favours the violent, 
and confides only in the enthuſiaſtic and the head- 

firong. We begin by demanding its rights; an- 
other demands exemptions or favours ; a third flat- 
ters its paſſions and prejudices, and a fourth offers 
majeſty, and proclaims the ſovereignty of the people. 
All theſe men have their turn, but the wickedeſt and 
moſt deſperate is always the laſt; Petion ſucceeds 
to La Fayette, Marat to Petion ; and after Marat 
comes a Robeſpierre, a Danton, or a Barrere. Let us 
not preſume too far upon the & haracter and virtues of 
the country; all crowds are dangerous, all affemblies 
cruel. Were. we to undergo in England a violent 
reform, or to depute a National Convention, I am 
not convinced that we ſhould legiflate with much 
more wiſdom or juſtice than we have ſeen in France; 
though I think we ſhould execute, or even violate our 
Jaws, with more regard to humanity, to mercy, and 
to nature. We ſhould no doubt have our plunde- 
rers and levellers, but perhaps aſſaſſins and murderers 
would be more uncommon ; we ſhould have pro- + 
ſcriptions, though we might eſcape maſſacres; and 
ve might be violent, without being deliberately a 
8 4 * 3 
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cruel; even puniſhment and revenge itſelf might di- 
veſt themſelves amongſt us of ſome of their French 
| ferocity, ſome of their adventitious refinement and 
horror. But this is all that I dare indulge my national 
vanity to hope for in ſuch a ferment and convulſion of 
men's minds, during the ſhock of authorities, the 
ſilence of law, and che ſubverſion of every rule and 
principle of human ſociety. Thoſe who would 
plunge us into this criſis, whether they be ſtateſmen 
or the enemies of ſtates, whether they be the followers 
of Mr. Pitt or of Mr. Paine, are, in my mind, the 
moſt deliberate incendiaries ; and I am ſorry to ſay, 
that in ſuch a complicity of crime, I can only diftin- 

guiſh, in favour of thoſe who may have overſtepped 
in a juſt cauſe, againſt thoſe who ſhall have been un- 
Juſt and tyrannical frem the beginning. 


If therefore you, my dear Sir, remain as thoroughly 
convinced, as you appeared to be a few weeks ſince, 
of the impolicy and injuſtice of the King's Miniſters 
and the majority of the Houſe of Commons, in re- 
fuſing ſatisfaction to the people upon this ſubject: 
Of the danger of trifling with the wiſhes and the 
complaints of a free and powerful nation; of the 
crime and flagitiouſneſs of driving the country to 
deſpair, and forcing men to have recourſe to mea- 
- ſures, which deſpair alone can juſtify : If you re- 
main convinced of the wickedneſs of having engaged 
us in a continental war, and the folly and incapacity 
with which that war has been conducted; of the 
ſhameful 
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| ſhameful and inexplicable inactivity of our fleets, of 


the diſhonour attending our miſcarriages before Mar- 
tique and Guadaloupe; of the neglect and want of 
forefight at Toulon, to which I have ſince been forced 
to add a heavier charge, and of the univerſal ill con- 


ky duct of the Admiralty-Board ; of the ignorance, er- 
rors, and treachery, which cauſed the miſcarriage of ' 


the Duke of York before Dunkirk, the defeat of 


the Feldt Mareſchal de Frey tag, and of General Clair- 


fait, the raiſing the fiege of Maubeuge, and che repaſ- 


- fing of the Sambre, which inverted or ruined all 


the plans of the campaign, and ſowed the fruitful 
ſeeds of diſcord amongſt the combined armies ; of 


che conceit, inipertinence, and abſtract abſurdity, of 
impoſing that meaſure upon his Royal Highneſs and 


the allies ; if, in ſhort, you are convinced, as I have 


reaſon to believe, that we can expect nothing good, 


either at home or abroad, from his Majeſty's Mini- 


| ſters; that they act without plan or foreſight, with - 


5 out concert or principle ; that they have contrived to 
render abſolutely ineffectual, and paralytic, all our 


efforts by ſea, and unfortunate all our expeditions at 
land; that they have diſhonoured our arms, for I' 


can never repeat it too often, upon that clement, 
where we never poſſeſſed, no Sir, nor any nation, 


nor any confederacy of nations, ever poſſeſſed fo great 


and decided ſuperiority over the enemy; that they 
have expoſed the Briciſh name to reproach and igno- 


miny, by the compariſon which muſt be made by 
every Court-in Europe, between the glorious victo- 
ries we obtained in the laft war, when we combated 

__ 
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againſt France, and againſt all the world, and our late 
atchievements, now that we combat againſt France 
alone, with all the world on our fide, now when we 
want nothing but an enemy, and then when we could 
find nothing that was not an enemy; if you are con- 
vinced, in ſhort, that the King's ſervants pofleſs.net- 
ther the talents to give us glory or ſucceſs abroad, 
nor the virtue to grant us peace and juſtice at home, 
you will find yourſelf, like me, unable to give them 
your confidence, and you will juſt give them that 
degree of ſupport, which will appear to you to be 
neceſſary to hinder their adverſaries from ſeizing the 
helm of affairs, and making an infamous peace with 
our enemies ; you will ſupport them upon that prin- 
_ ciple which induced the woman of Syracuſe to pray 
for the life of Dionyſius the tyrant, from the greater 
apprehenſion ſhe entertained of his ſucceſſors; you 

will neither approve nor applaud their meaſures, nor 
even join in the formality of an addreſs ; you wilt 
ſuſpect, you will watch, you will reſtrain the Admi- 
| tration; you will awe, you will incimidate, you vill 
filence the ambition, the madneſs of the Oppoſition z 
you will repreſent the anxiety and ſuſpence that agi- 
tate the nation, and the imminent hazards which 
reſult, from its being unable to place its confidence, 
or entruſt its complaints to any known or reſponſible 
party in the kingdom; you will impreſs Miniſters 
with the neceſſity of yielding to the remonſtrances of 
the people, of avoiding inſurrections by juſt conceſ- 
ſion and diſappointing revolutions, by rational re- 
| form ; 
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form; you will inculcate the hatred and contempł᷑ 


of corrupt placemen and courtiers, and diſtinguith 


the pure and generous loyalty of Britons to their 
King, from the baſe crouching of ſlaves to the man- 
darins and ſatrapes of St. James's; you will impreſs 
even Miniſters chemſelves with the prudence and the 
neceſſity (you will not, perhaps, think it incumbent 
upon you to talk to them of the duty or the virtue) 
of diſbanding thoſe mercenary troops, which are their 


own tyrants, as well as the tyrants and the famiſhers 
of the people; of the advantage and popularity of 
reducing ſinecures and diminiſhing the Civil Liſt, 


before they venture to levy that enormous maſs 
of freſh taxes and impoſitions, which their prodigal 
and abſurd miſmanagement of the war has made ne- 
ceſſary, and which cannot be diſſembled or palliated 


by loans, or by an averſion, a delay, or an impoſſi- 


bility to fund them. You will do what is in your 


power, and more is in no man's power, to bring 


them to a ſenie of policy and of fear, the only 
impreſſion under which it is reaſonable to expect 


from them either wiſdom or juſtice, and you will be 
ready to ſtand forth the champion of the people's juſt 


rights, and to diſappoint the ambition of both fac- 


tions, the miniſterial and the revolutionary ! 


Lou who are ſo well acquainted with my ſenti- 
ments upon theſe” ſubjects, will not be inclined to 
ſuſpect, from any thing that I have ſaid, that I lean 
beyond a juſt bias towards the repreſentative ſyſ- 

| | | | tem; 
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tem; but as I am anonymous to nearly all the world 
but yourſelf, it 1s neceſſary for me, or at leaſt pru- 
dent, to give my political creed and confeſſion with 
regard to it; and 1 ſhall do it with ſincerity, per- 
haps with too much ſimplicity. I think then no ſyſ- 
tem ſo true, ſo beautiful, ſo natural, or ſo ſublime, 
in theory; and I am convinced, that republics upon 
this principle, muſt be the favourite governments of 
all enlightened minds, and the 1dols of every gene- 
rous ſpirit, I mean till they have been tried; for in 
the practice and experiment they are found to fail 
miſerably, and to depart widely from their promiſe 
and expectation; it is the experience of the ill, and 
unſtable government of republics that has made 
any man of ſenſe or ſpirit ſubmit, or deſire to live 
under monarchies; now, unfortunately, the people 
who cannot read nor reaſon, and have no experience 
but their own, unacquainted with hiſtory, and ſtran- 
gers to the States and Governments around them, 
know of no bad or unſtable Government but their 
own ; born under monarchy, they attribute to it the 
evils inſeparable from human ſocieties; and think, 
that if they could get rid of a particular form of Go- 
vernment and of a King, they ſhould be freed alſo - 
from the hardſhips they ſuffer and the burthens they 
endure. If a people be oppreſſed and unhappy un- 
der a republican form of government, which is more 
likely than under the monarchical, becauſe there 
rarely exiſts a great degree of civil liberty under this 
regimen (and political liverty is of ſmall comparative 
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importance to the maſs of ſociety,) the fame n nciple 
will operate under a different form, for they will 


5 think that by getting rid of a ſenate or of a council, 


or by accepting a a King, they ſhall be diſcharged from 
their contributions, and that their grievances will be 
\inftantly redrefſed. —The people therefore deſire a 
change, becauſe from a change they expect every 
thing : Uncertain of the fine; wenn of the paſt, 

and impatient of the preſent, they indulge the hope 
and delufive dream of a ſanguitie1 imagination, and fa» 
tigued and exhauſted with their known grievances 


willingly commit themſelves with confidence and ardor 


to whatever is new and untried. Of the repreſentative 


'H ſtem therefore, which is theoretically o beautiful, 1 


entertain this opinion, that it is calculated peculiarly 


to ſeduce the imagination, and to biaſs the judg- 


ment, of thoſe perſons, eſpecially, who have neither 
leifure nor opportunity to conſider i it when reduced 
to its action and experiment as a Government; and 
I taink it more ealy to make the maſs of a people 
difcontented with the monarchical inſtitution, from 
the hope and beauty of the repreſentative, than it is 
vice verſa to diſguſt republican States with their form 
of Government, and to induce amongſt them a deſire 
and eagerneſs after the monarchical ſyſtem. For this 
reaſon too, I think it abſurd and dangerous in the 
extreme, in the King's ſervants to break their fairh, 


and trifle with the people upon ſuch delufive and 


flattering ground. — As to the repreſentative part of 
our own Conſtitution, I am free to confeſs, that I 
think 
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think all the liberty, all the bleſſings we either enjoy, or 
have enjoyed, or have a right to look for; have been, 
and muſt be, derived implicitly from this branch of 
our legiſlature, and muſt depend for their ſecurity 
and duration upon its independence and virtue; 
and this ſentiment would make me groan over the 
corruption and depravity of the Houſe of Com- 
mons, while the vices of the Court, and the indo- 
lence and vanity of the Houſe of Lords, could ſcarce 
excite any ſenſation in my breaſt but that of ſcorn or 
faſtidious pity, or perhaps involuntary diſguſt, - 


Neither am I at all clear, that the repreſentative 
ſyſtem could long ſubſiſt in its vigour or purity in 
any State, where it was not reſtrained and coereed 
by ſome other independent and integral body ; and 
I am far from being ſatisfied, with the experience 
+ which is ſaid to be furniſhed us in the American 
form of Government.—In France we have found the 
Monarch was unable to controul it, but I think this 
inftance proves very little againſt it. juſt as the 
former proves very little in its favour ; for both, in 
my. opinion, are matters of circumſtance, which have 
never been fairly brought to experiment or trial. 
Had Louis the ſixteenth, enjoyed, or had Waſhing- 
ton not enjoyed the confidence of their reſpective 
countries, I think it very poſſible, that the direct 
contrary inference might now have been concluded 
from each of theſe examples; that the French Con- 
ſtitution might have yet ſtood, and the American 

i * have 
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have given Way. So little do I feel myſelf entitled 


to appeal to either of theſe queſtionable and imper- 
fe& authorities. Yet 1 think from a remoter expe- 


rience and analogy, it is more probable that the re- 
preſentative ſyſtem ſhould exiſt, under the mild and 


gradual compreſſion or reaction of a ſenate, than 


under the enormous weight and diſparity of a throne. 
not only on account of the hatred and danger of Courts, 


but becauſe between a King and a people, there is a 


ſudden and a mighty diſproportion, and an interme- 
diate political body ſeems to be abſolutely neceſſary 
to connect them together, if a people would have 


any liberty, or a King any ſecurity at all. A people 
too may reſiſt a ſenate, and make a hundred partial 
revolutions without totally overthrowing or ſubvert- 
ing the ſyſtem of Government, becauſe ſome of that 


body will remain, and the reſt may be ſupplied ; and 


of thoſe that remain, the majority will have probably 


become popular, by adopting the prevailing ſenti- 
ments of the times, and thereby be able to damp or 


to intercept the blow, before it cruſhes or annihilates 


the order, —Individuals may periſh, but the political 
body may remain, be invigorated or renewed, which 


can ſcarce happen for the moſt evident reaſons, in the 


caſe of a violent revolution, in monarchical Govern - 


ments. 


Ibe defire of change ſo natural therefore to every 
people, (for the lot of every people is, I fear, 


OO and certainly is not fo happy as it always 


ſeems 
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ſeems poſſible to make it) appears to me to be more 
dangerous in monarchical ſtates, than in republics of 
any deſcription: and there is great room to appre- 
hend that it is now exceedingly ſtrong in our own, 
and that it will acquire force, and break out with ir- 
reſiſtible fury as ſoon as the fear of anarchy and maſ- 
ſacre ſhall have evaporated, or as ſoon as any poſſible 
ſucceſs or advantage ſhould attend che arms of 
France, or the French Revolution become at all 
eſtabliſned upon any firm or apparent baſis. It 
is then, my dear Sir, I think peculiarly to be de- 
ſired, at this awful and important criſis, that the peo- 
ple ſhould have no wanton or unneceffary cauſe of 
complaint; and that the love of change, and the 
temptation to change, ſhould be as little encouraged 
or encreaſed as is poſſible. And I think beſides, that 
Miniſters and Courts would act wiſely to conſult not 
only the intereſts and the rights, but the affections 
and the paſſions of the people, at a time when fo 
many arts and deluſions are practiſed to inflame 
them. But the vanity and ambition of ſome men 
cauſes them to deſire and prefer turbulent times, in 
which they flatter themſelves they ſhall be able always 
to bear ſway, and makes them confide in being re- 
ceived at any time as chiefs and heroes by the par- 
tizans of every revolution. 


This was the preciſe cafe of the Miniſter Neckar, 
and may be the cafe of Miniſters as vain and leſs ho- 
neſt than Neckar, if they will not take warning by 
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his example, to extinguiſh juſt complaints as faſt as 


they ariſe, rather than to encourage and provoke 


them, delaying the remedy, and fomenting the diſ- 
eaſe, till ſuch critical and dangerous periods, as they 


expect, will make the relief more valued, and them- 
ſelves more popular and powerful for affording it. 


But theſe courſes are the moſt dangerous, as well as 
the moſt wicked they can purſue; for in ſuch mo- 
ments of heat and fermentation, the people is not 


contented with the redreſs of its grievances. It is 


ſenſible of its force, as well as of its wrongs ; and as 
it attributes every - conceſſion on the part of its op- 
preſſors to the effect of their fears and apprehenſions, 
it determines to encreaſe or to continue the impreſ- 
fion, which is ſo favourable to its own intereſts and 
paſſions. In ſuch a moment, thoſe who demand are 
more popular than thoſe who grant; and he that 
menaces is more powerful than him that concedes. 
The people enjoys a triumph as often as it obtains 
redreſs, and had rather conquer its rights than re- 


ceive them. 5 00 5 9 


If the people had been indulged at firſt with that 
temperate Reform which they. wanted, and which it 
is ſo baſe and ſo indecent to refuſe them, the Mini- 
ter, it is true, would not have derived a dangerous, 


but he would have gained a ſolid and a juſt populari- ' 


ty: as there would have been neither anxiety nor peril, 
ſo there would have been neither intemperance nor ex- 
ceſſive exultation. It is to be apprehended it cannot 
. : now 


La 


now be granted without the people's being induced 


do believe they owe it to the fears and puſillanimity 


of Miniſters or of Parliament; and that they will 
look upon it rather as a triumph that they have won, 
than a right reſtored, or a benefit conferred upon 
them. The Miniſter and his rival may run a race 
for this popularity, but the wiſe and honeſt, will ſee 
that it is extorted from both, and the people wall 
not long remain the dupes of the competition. I 


think it neceſſary, therefore, that the party I have 


ſpoken of ſhould be formed ſpeedily, not only to 
procure a Reform from the unwilling juſtice of both 
ſides of the Houſe, but to confer it with any grace or 


ſafety upon the people: and I am the more deſirous to 


ſee the foundation at leaſt laid, of ſuch a party, becauſe 


Ithink its very appearance might check the impatience 


and indignation of the people, and perſuade them to 
expect the reaſonable gratification of their wiſhes by 
calm and temperate means, and from hands at which 
they would be content to receive it; which it is 
much to be apprehended they would not, in the pre- 
ſent irritable diſpoſition of their minds, be inclined 
to do from ſuch as have already baſely and impu- 
dently violated their promiſes and engagements with 
regard to it, or from ſuch as have ſunk into con- 


' tempt and diſcredit, from the profligate oppoſition 


they have given to meaſures of public neceffity, and 
fallen ſo low, both in number and eſtimation, as to 
move no ſentiments but thoſe of ridicule, averſion, - 
or pity. : 

That 


ä 1. 
That a third party wi/! ariſe to extort this benefit, 
und to take the ambitious merit of having conferred 
it upon the people, appears to me ſo plain, and fo 


evident, chat my only concern, and my only ap- 


prehenſion, is with regard to the purity, the in- 


dependence, and the integrity of its compoſition. 
That the people will finally acquire the benefit I have 
no doubt; and therefore I am exceedingly anxious 


that it ſhould” acknowledge the obligation, where it 
is fafe for it to be grateful. For this reaſon I anxiouſly 
wiſh, that the body who ſhall procure it for them, 
and preſent it to them, were ſo compoſed that it might 
embrace the untainted part of the actual authorities, 


| and men of honour, and of abilities, and of property, 
of every party and deſcription; and it is for this rea- 


fon that I fear, leſt from the overſight or the too great 
caution of ſuch perſons, it ſhould be formed out of 


the bold and bad men, who have preſided in clubs 


and aſſembles, or led our mutinous deputations of 
Engliſh to the bar of the French Convention, or cir- 
culated its wild theories and inflammatory manifeſtos 
amongſt the people; and leſt the people, either in 
the eagerneſs to obtain this benefit, or in gratitude 
for it, ſhould throw itſelf into the arms of theſe tur- 
bulent and unprincipled men, in whoſe hands it will 
preſently become a dangerous inſtrument to level 


every rank, introduce new and deftrn&ive princi- 


ples of property, and lay the admired fabric of our 
_ Conſtitution lower than the throne of Louis the Six- 
teenth. | 


In 
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In calling upon Mr. Fox to preſide over ſuch 2 
party, I had entertained the double view of gaining 
a leader of his power, experience, and abilities off 


the ſide of honeſt and conſtitutional reform ; and of 


cutting off the hope and expectation of the ſpecu- 
lative and the diſſaffected of every ſect and party, 
who evidently courted him, and looked up to him, 


as one that was ſoon to take the command and direc- 


tion of them. His conduct at that time cauſed me 
extreme uneaſineſs ; and I cannot repent of the pains 
I have taken, and the inducements I have held out 
to recall him from a precipice, ſo dangerous to himſelf 
and to his country. I had confidence beſides in the 
virtues of his mind, and I was in hopes to make them 
combat with me, againſt the impetuoſity of his paſ- 
ſions, the rancour of his diſappointment, and the vio- 
lence of his ambition. I may not perhaps have failed 
ſo enticely in my attempt, as the imperfect ſucceſs of 
it may at firſt fight induce you to imagine; from 
my own motives, and from the honeſt rewards I held 
out to him, I had reaſon, no doubt, to hope a better 
and more entire converſion, 


Diis aliter viſum eff. 


But whatever may be your opinions or prejudices 
with regard to this extraordinary perſonage, you will 
allow, I am ſure, that he has always acted an impor- 
tant character upon our political theatre; and that 
it would be unwiſe, if it were not ungrateful to 
leave him out in any new caſt of the parts. His abt- 

lities, 


PPP 
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liies, his vigour of mind, his comprehenſive judg- 
ment, his experience, his eloquence, even his inor- 
dinate ambition, are ſo many arguments with me for 
employing him wherever there is room for him, if 
it were only ne noceat: but I confefs I think he may 
yet render ſervices to Greece, that may make his Per- 
ſian Va new be forgotten. 1 WD; 3 
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Is taking leave of you, Sir, and my ſubje&# banter 
let me 1ntreat of you, whenever you ure inclined to can- 
vaſs theſe ideas, to recollect not only what I have writ - 
ten, but what J have ſaid to you, with regard to chem. 


1 have written with as much freedom as 1 dare, having 


no intention to become a martyr to any cauſe; in con- 
verſation there! is leſs danger; and warmth and ani- 
mation: re more natural and becoming; in chat re- 
lat 1 have ſuppreſſed 1 in this Letter, will re- 
finite advantage, if it is recollected and re- 


cerve ; 
Peateq; 
ſors.) proſelytes, more than you ſuſpect, if you en- 
forge my principles with the, grace and elocution 
which belong almoſt excluſively to yourſelf. For 


the reſt, your political conduct and opinions, as long 


as they are conſiſtent and fincere, let them be pour on 
contre, can neither encreaſe nor diminiſh the efteem 
and affection, with which I am, my dear Sir, 


. | Kc. Kc. &c. 


: London, Jan, 10, 1704. 5 00¹ 59 
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y you; and vou will poſſibly gain for me 
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